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Greater ease for the operator 500 


Multidirectiona! blower for coolness 
Fast, ‘‘push-in’’ style threading From tiny tots in Sunday School to adult re- 
Horizontal slide carrier 

Simple interchange from filmstrips to slides 


Improved tilt adjustment convince and inspire. Truly, seeing is believing. 


ligious groups, pictures possess the power to 


Brighter, clearer pictures 


New optical system — 5” £/3.5 Wocoted lens* 
Optics precision ground, polished and coated 
Sharp image over entire screen area 

Better illumination — more lumens per lamp watt IN COLOR—for religious education and worship. 
Even light distribution to screen edge 
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The Society for Visual Education offers the world's 


outstanding collection of 2”x2” slides and filmstrips. 


*3”, 4”, 7” of 10” lens may be ordered separately 
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500-watt, blower-cooled projector for filmstrips 
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See your Audio-Visual Dealer for demonstration and information 
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Door to a New World 


W en THE BOY OR GIRL OF 1951 goes to church he 
can live in a different religious education world from 
that of 1941, if his parents and leaders in the church 
help him discover it. So much advance has been made 
during the last ten years in the development of attrac- 
tive, readable materials, both basic and supplementary, 
that we live, materialwise, in a new world. Are your boys 
and girls receiving the advantages of it? 

Great strides have been made by the denominations, 
both cooperatively and independently, in providing basic 
curriculum materials, with leaders’s guides, pictures, au- 
dio-visual materials and parent’s guides. Some teachers 
try to get along by using the pupils’ materials only, or the 
pupils’ and teachers’ guides only, forgetting the great 
enrichment of the curriculum which comes from using 
the correlated reading material, pictures, activities, audio- 
visual resources and home materials. To do this is to 
keep the door to the new world of curriculum materials 
closed to children and young people. Use ail of the ma- 
terials provided or recommended by your denomination 
as essential tools. 

We have a new world of Christian literature for all 
ages which has come into being during the last fifteen 
years. There is an abundance of beautifully illustrated, 
well written, books, to which a boy or girl will turn from 
the comic strips if given a chance. Many churches are 
using these in church school and in the homes with amaz- 
ing results, while the leaders of other churches do not 
even know these materials exist. Let’s wake up, in this 
new world! 

Do missions sound dry to you? Then you have not 
read one of the recent books produced by your denomina- 

_tion in cooperation with others through the Commission 
on ‘Missionary Education of the National Council of 
Churches. A full new set of these books for all ages is 
produced every year. They are readable, many of them 
illustrated, and will make the world mission of the 
church live for you and your children and young people. 

Is the only religious literature in your home a book 
(or set of them) purchased by your grandfather from a 
book agent? Is this true of your neighbors? Then there 
is a new world of family adventure waiting for you as 
you discover and use the fine religious books, magazines 
and worship material produced during the last ten years. 

The teacher, or the superintendent, or the minister 
is the key who unlocks the door to this new world for 
the pupil. If he is not on the job the members of the 
church and church school may never know that it exists. 
It is a thrilling new world with pictures, projected and 
non-projected, and books which help us to understand 
the meaning of Christianity and take us to places all 
over the world where the Christian fellowship is at work. 

Let us become acquainted with this new world so that 
we may open its doors to others. 


Virgil E. Foster 


The Cover Picture 


Tue GERMAN ARTIST, Edouard von Gebhardt, lived dur- 
ing a revolutionary period of art, when artists were giv- 
ing major attention to form and very little attention to 
subject. In contrast to them, von Gebhardt painted realis- 
tically and always with a message. Dr. Albert E. Bailey, 
in Christ and the Gospel in Recent Art gives some in- 
teresting information about von Gebhardt and says that 
sixty-four of his eighty-five completed paintings dealt 
with the life of Christ. 

Von Gebhardt’s father was the pastor of a Lutheran 
Church. Said the artist, “We read the Bible in Luther’s 


language; why not portray biblical events in the attire — 


of Luther’s time?” The costumes and settings of his pic- 
tures, therefore, are those of the age of Martin Luther 
and the models are peasants of his native Estonia. 

The picture on the cover shows Jesus, the teacher, 
surrounded by village people. Von Gebhardt never put 
a halo around Jesus’ head and made no attempt to 
glamorize him or the setting. The rich young ruler who 
has just interrupted his talk might be a baron from a 
neighboring estate. The people. are not interested in him. 
The eyes of the children are still focused intently on 


Jesus. The adults are pondering to themselves the mean- — 


ing of what he has just been saying to them. The young 


man has inquired, “What shall I do to inherit eternal — 


life?” and has assured Jesus that he has kept the com- 


mandments all his life. His face bears this out; it shows | 
the marks of personal discipline. One believes that it was — 


a real struggle for him not to give up his wealth and 


follow Jesus. One can see, too, why Jesus was sorrowful ~ 


at his failure. 
Jesus’ challenge to total dedication of life and means 
comes to every age—his own, that of Luther, and ours 


today. To present this challenge to others is the great - 


opportunity of Christian teachers. 


Lillian Williams 


A Call to Leaders of Youth 


A great impetus to youth work in the local churches 
as well as to youth councils is expected from the Call 
to Christian Youth Action which will culminate in Youth 
Week of 1952. Already thirty young people are in the 
field, prompting the Call and organizing Call committees. 

The November issue of the International Journal is 
to be a special number dealing with The Call. It will be 
directed to adult leaders of youth and to youth Council 
officers, rather than to the masses of young people them- 
selves. It will interpret the philosophy, development and 
program of the Call. Articles have been prepared by 
outstanding leaders, among them‘ Isaac Beckes, Oliver 
Cummings, Jameson Jones, Fred Wentzel, Wilmina Row- 
land, William Keys and Carolyn Steel. 

This issue should be in the hands of all teachers and 
sponsors of young people’s church school classes and 
youth fellowship groups; copies should also be given to 
leaders among the young people themselves. (See page 
11 for quantity prices.) Teachers of children should 
also read it, as it will give them a better understanding 
of what experiences are ahead for the children in their 
groups. 
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She Glory of Wasion 


An unusual meditation on the spiritual 
values of unrest and tension 


by Woodrow Geier 


| think my soul is a tame old duck, 
Dabbling around in barnyard muck, 
Fat and lazy with useless wings, 
But sometimes when the north wind 
sings, 
And the wild ones hurtle overhead, 
It remembers something lost and 


dead, 


And cocks a wary, bewildered eye, 
And makes a feeble attempt to fly. 
It's fairly content with the state it's in, 


But it isn't the duck it might have 
been.’ 


HEN THE SOUL has lost its ten- 

sion, it is to be pitied; for 
where there is no tension there is no 
real life, no health, no strength, no 
responsibility. The doctor pounds a 
patient’s kneecap to determine if 
there is instantaneous reaction; he 
knows that lack of tension is a warn- 
ing sign that the vital energies of the 
body are not operating properly. Ten- 
sion is the glory of the archer and the 
runner. Lack of tension in a man 
is an insipience, and an offense to 
human dignity. The mastery of ten- 
sion and the creative, sacrificial use 
of tension is to the Christian what 
fire and spirit are to the race horse. 
The Christian, then, glories in the 
fact that life is filled with tension. 
He thinks of his faith as the greatest 


Dr. Geier is Associate Editor of Adult 
Publications, Editorial Division, Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

“The Tame Old Duck," by Kenneth C. 
Kaufman, published in Level Land, Kaleido- 
graph Press, 1935. Used by permission. 


excitement. He is called by his Lord 
to the control of tension for the 
achievement of high purposes. Peace 
itself is the mastery of tension for 
spiritual aims. It is recorded of our 
Lord that when he faced his ministry 
he said, “I came to cast fire upon the 
earth . (Luke 12:49), This 
restlessness, this sword piercing the 
conscience of the would-be follower, 
has never been a Gospel we love to 
hear. 


“The peace of God, it is no peace, 

But strife closed in the sod. 

Yet, brothers, pray for but one 

thing— 

The marvelous peace of God.’”? 

Inquietem est cor nostrum. Our 
life is a search, an unrest. 
disquietude we discover what it means 
to be human; for we hear the call of 
the Eternal when the tensions of life 
press us for decisions and action. 
“Men seek rest in a struggle against 
difficulties; and when they have con- 
quered these, rest becomes insuffer- 
able. For we think either of the mis- 
fortunes we have or of those which 
threaten us. And even if we should 
see ourselves sufficiently sheltered on 
all sides, weariness of its own accord 
would not fail to arise from the 
depths of the heart wherein it has 
its natural roots and to fill the mind 
with its poison.’’* 

George Macdonald wrote: “Of all 
things let us avoid the false refuge 
of a weary collapse, a hopeless yield- 


‘William Alexander Percy. 


*Pascal, Pensees. 


In our’ 


ing to things as they are. It is the 
life in us that is discontented, not 
more of the cause of its discontent” 

Something of the same theme is 


expressed in “A Franciscan Prayer” 
by Enid Dinnis, 


“When I am old and tutored by 
The grim experience of days; 
When I have proved men in their 

ways, 

Oh, do not let the dreamer die. 

“When I have learned aside to toss 
The foolish things that wise men 

hate, 
Lest Littleness 
great, 


should hold me 


Be mine the folly of the Cross. 
“When comes detachment’s strength 
to me, 
Let mine the weakness be that wept 
O’er Lazarus’ grave and kept 
Three comrades in Gethsemane. 
“When head bids heart herself for- 
get, 
When Reason’s lure would love de- 
ceive. eee 
May my poor foolish heart achieve 
A few life-giving blunders yet. 
“When I have grown too sane, too 
sad, 
To join the angels” faerie ring 
And serve the play-time of the King, 
Then, Sweet Saint Francis, make me 
mad.””* 


Father in Heaven, who hast taught 
us through lowly forms of human serv- 
ice the things that belong to thy 
peace, stir within us such an eternal 
unrest as thy disciples knew in Gali- 
lee, that thy Chureh, which is Christ's 
body, may possess our utter loyalty, 
to the end that thy holy will may be 
done in us and in the world thou hast 
in majesty created and in infinite love 
wilt redeem, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


‘“A Franciscan Prayer’ by Enid Dinnis, 
published in The Catholic Anthology: The 
World's Great Catholic Poetry, edited by 
Thomas Walsh. 


To one who doubts the worth of doing anything if you can't do everything 


You say the little efforts that | make 


will do no good: 
They never will prevail 
to tip the hovering scale 


where justice hangs in balance. 


October, 1951 


| don't think 


| ever thought they would. 
But | am prejudiced beyond debate 
in favor of my right to choose which side 


shall feel the stubborn ounces of my weight. 


BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


(Used by permission of author) 
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Interpreting Death to Children 


by Helen H. and Lewis J. Sherrill 


@ OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 
PROBLEMS for the modern par- 
ent is that of being able to help his 
child meet the hard places of life in 
such a way as to grow stronger by 
having lived through them. Perhaps 
the most dreaded of these hard places 
is the child’s first encounter with the 
death of a person whom he loves. 

A generation of children is grow- 
ing up now to whom we owe the best 
help we can give in interpreting 
death. The death of a father, an 
uncle, a brother, an older friend, is 
now a very real possibility to a child 
as he sees these men leave home to 
go into military service. 

We have lived through a genera- 
tion when parents tended to shield 
children as far as possible from any 
contact with death. The parents 
themselves commonly have not been 


able to speak of death in factual © 


terms. They could not say, simply, 
“He has died.” They found them- 
selves speaking of “the departed one” 
who has “passed on,” or “gone to 
sleep.” 

Of course we intended it as a kind- 
ness to children, thinking we could 
absorb the shock, and spare them. 
Thus the child was often sent away 
to stay with a friend or relative when 
death was imminent in a household, 
and he was only permitted to return 
after the funeral. But in reality the 
child was being denied the right to 
share a deep emotional experience 
with his family; and he returned to 
his home with a flood of questions 
which were hush-hushed when he 
sought to understand and share in 
what had taken place. 

What should be done in such cases 
is, of course, a matter of judgment 
based on the circumstances. If the 
dying person is being treated in the 
home and there is an atmosphere of 
great suffering, of confusion and per- 
haps of hysteria, the child might well 
be sent to stay with an adult who can 


Dr. Sherrill iss McAlpin Professor of Prac- 
tical Theology at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York City. Mrs. Sherrill is a 
psychiatric social worker with several years 
of experience in a mental hygiene clinic. 
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view the situation with balance and 
confident faith. If the older members 
of the family, however, are reason- 
ably composed and accept the situa- 
tion in a Christian spirit, he should 
be allowed to stay at home. He will 
not, of course, be in the sick room 
at a time of crisis. 


The same principle holds with fu- 
nerals. Nowadays these are usually 
brief and dignified. A child old 
enough to understand may well share 
in a service honoring the life and 
meniory of someone close to him. The 
revelation of the things that finally 
count in a person’s life, as brought 
out in the talk and ritual, may be a 
strengthening experience for him. 
There should, however, be assurance 
that the members of the family wil! 
act with restraint throughout the 
service. 


Too often we have, in large meas- 
ure, shut our children out from one 
of the two greatest mysteries, namely, 
birth and death. We have long ago 
commenced trying to mend this mis- 
take as far as birth is concerned. Mod- 
ern parents have become convinced 
by the teachings of mental hygiene 
that it is well to be honest with chil- 
dren in answering questions about 
birth. But not so concerning the 
other Great Mystery, Death. Even 
psychiatrists have seemed reluctant 
to talk or write about death; but an 
examination of recent literature sug- 
gests that this attitude may be chang- 
ing. 


Children's questions concerning death 


One of the most important of the 
vecent studies was made in Europe, 
at Budapest. There Maria Nagey 
studied 378 children, to discover what 
are the child’s theroies concerning 
death. She found that between the 
ages of three and ten a child tends 
to pass through three different phases 
in his ideas about death. The young 
child, from about three to five, denies 
death as a regular and final process. 
To him, death is like sleep; you are 
dead, then you are alive again. Or, 
like taking a journey; you are gone, 
then you come back again. For this 


reason a child of this age may seem 
very callous to an adult when he is 
told of the death of a member of the 
family. He may express an, imme- 
diate sorrow, and then seem soon to 
forget all about it. 

Between about five and nine it was 
found that a child tends to personify 
death, not yet accepting it as a final 
process. Not until around the age of 
nine did a child first begin to recog- 
nize death as inevitable for all per- 
sons, and as something that can come 
to him. Other studies made in this 
country have brought out the same 
general line of thinking. 


Nagey’s investigations showed three — 


main questions in a child’s mind con- 
cerning death. He wants to know: 

1. What is death? 

2. What makes people die? 

3. What changes are there in a 
person after he dies? 


Or perhaps a phrasing we most - 


commonly hear from. children is: 
“What happens to people when they 
die? Where do they go?” 


In attempting to answer these ques- | 
tions for a child, we must keep in> 
mind the age of the child, and his — 


concepts of death. 


For the very young child, an ex- | 


perience similar to death as he under- 
stands it comes every day. Indeed, 
it may come many times each day, 


as when Daddy goes to the office, 


when Mother goes to the grocery, 


when Brother goes to school. A child | 


may cry broken-heartedly for a while, 


for the person he loves has gone. | 


But presently the mother, or the 


father, or the brother comes home } 
again. After a time a child comes to: } 


believe that the person he loves will 
always come back again. 

When a very young child encoun- 
ters the permanent going away which 
we adults call actual death, one who 
loves that child can probably take his 
best cue from remembering the fam-~ 
ily scene at the daily parting. There 
a child’s anxiety or panic is relieved) 
if another person who genuinely loves 
him is present to keep the feeling of 
security from being completely brokers 
up, and to answer the child’s ques 
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mecsaahatatemens 


tions truthfully but simply. So, also, 
when there is a permanent going 
away, a child’s first need is not a 
theory of death but a sustaining af- 
fection which becomes a source of 
reassurance. Then, as in the case of 
birth in a family, a child’s questions 
about the death of a loved person 
can be answered simply, factually, 
without evasion, but without the ob- 
ligation of going further than to 
answer truthfully the questions that 
are asked. 

As a child grows older, however, 
he learns that there is a going which 
is final. Rover runs in the street and 
is hit by a car.'*He does not get up 
and come to play again. Something 
different has happened. What is it? 
What is death? Or Aunt Louise dies, 
but not because she was struck by a 
car. What makes people die? And 
what happens to people after they are 
dead? How can we answer such 
questions as these in the light of the 
New Testament? And how can we. 
make the great teaching that is there, 
comprehensible to the minds of chil- 
dren? 


What is death? 

The New Testament knows two 
kinds of death: death of the body, 
which it does not regard as extreme- 
ly important; and spiritual death, 
which is regarded as_ unrelieved 
tragedy. The latter, spiritual death, 
is a very mature concept and proba- 
bly we had best assume that it is be- 
yond the comprehension of children 
“of the ages we are now considering. 

In seeking to explain physical death 
to children we have two areas of con- 
cern: the factual and the interpreta- 
tive. In the factual area we draw 
upon any knowledge we possess 
whether from scientific sources or 
from common: observation, and share 
this knowledge with children as far 
as may seem necessary, just as we do 
in the matter of birth. The core of 
the explanation, of course, is that the 
body has ceased to function. We may 
wish to say, for example, that the 
heart cannot beat any longer, the 
body was very tired and could not do 
its work any longer, etc. 

Preparation for an interpretation of 
death begins with the first religious 
concepts a child gains from his par- 
ents and teachers. There is a God; 
God is a loving Spirit; God’s love 
transcends human experience; God 
can be trusted. In the New Testa- 


October, 1951 


Eva Luoma 


What shall we say to him when death comes to a father, a grandmother, 
a friend? 


ment interpretation of death two 
points stand out: the body has died, 
but life has not ended. This teach- 
ing appears repeatedly in the New 
Testament under the concept of 
“eternal life.” In talking with chil- 
dren when we wish to share this in- 
terpretation with. them, the principal 
point is that the essential person is 
still living and is still surrounded by 
God’s love. We will not phrase it in 
that way, but children as young as 
the kindergarten age are capable of 
grasping this concept. 

The way in which this can be done 
in a family is beautifully illustrated 
by William Henry Hudson in_ his 
autobiography, which is entitled Far 
Away and Long Ago. As a young 
boy he was thrown into consternation 


by the death of an old dog whom the 


family loved, and he realized for the 
first time that death must come to all. 
When his mother sensed the child’s 
disturbance she had a long talk with 
him during which she shared with 
him the Christian understanding of 
death. She put it in this way: the 
part of me that says “I” goes on 
living, but the part of me that was 
my body goes back to the ground. 
Writing as a mature man he still re- 
membered the sense of release which 
came to him with this interpretation. 

This is not to say, of course, that 
the death of a dog may be equated 
with the death of a person. About 
this we do not know; our faith con- 
cerns relationships of men with God. 
But if the death of a pet leads a 
child to a realization of the death of 
persons, as in Hudson’s experience, 
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his questions should be met with a 
sharing of our Christian faith. 

The way in which this same inter- 
pretation can be given to children in 
the church school is well exemplified 
by Pauline Best in an article in The 
Journal of Pastoral Care (spring num- 
ber, 1948). Billy, a kindergarten boy 
of five, had died suddenly on the 
night before and it was felt wise to 
interpret this event to the children 
on Sunday morning. After careful 
preparation, the news was given to 
the children. They had loved Billy, 
and one by one they began to say 
what they had loved in Billy. The 
list which they compiled finally was 
this: 

1. Billy always came on time. 

2. Billy smiled a great deal. 

3. Billy shared the sandbox: 

4. Billy wasn’t naughty during 
prayers. 

5. Billy liked to sing. 

6. Billy liked to race around the 
room when the. teacher wasn’t look- 
ing. : 

7. Billy liked church school. 

8. Billy was fun. 


Then Miss Best helped the children 
to see that the things they remem- 
bered about Billy are still with God; 
that God is still loving Billy just as 
truly as Billy’s father and mother 
loved him. 


What causes death? 

This, it will be remembered, is a 
second prevailing question which chil- 
dren ask. 

There is a body of popular ideas 
about the cause of death which often 
do great damage if used with chil- 
dren. There is, for example, the no- 
tion that “God took him,” or “Jesus 
wanted him,” or “He has gone now 
to be an angel,” and the like. These 
ideas commonly attribute the cause 
of death to God, and in presenting 
the matter in this light we run the 
risk of picturing God as an enemy 
who may strike us down. Under 
such teaching a child sometimes de- 
velops an intense hatred of God which 
he then fears to express, with the re- 
sult that he has an unnecessary bur- 
den of guilt to carry in addition to 
the sorrow. Instead, we should draw 
upon concepts which we have already 
tried to give the child; i. e. that God 
is always with people in life and con- 
tinues to be with them in death— 
not as a judge or a policeman, but 
as a loving Father. We must by all 
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means avoid linking suffering and 
death with sin and punishment. 

Any normal child sometimes has 
feelings of intense hostility toward 
another child or an adult. If the 
person toward whom he has enter- 
tained those feelings dies, a child may 
then feel that in some way his 
thoughts have contributed to the death 
of the person and that he is respons- 
ible for it. Commonly he is not able 
to tell anyone either of his hostility 
or of his feeling of guilt. If a child 
seems to have an abnormal reaction 
of this kind, then professional psy- 
chiatric help should be secured for 
him. Otherwise an intense and pro- 
longed disturbance may lead to se- 
rious consequences. 


In explaining the causes of death, 
we have to deal with three very com- 
mon ones, namely: accidents, disease, 
and old age. In explaining these 
causes to children it would seem 
wise to state the simple facts. By 
considering immediate rather than 
ultimate causes a child’s attention is 
turned to the human elements of mis- 
take and poor judgment, both our 
own and other people’s, to the lack 
of sufficient scientific knowledge, the 
need for better preventive measures, 
and so forth. His own desire to take 
part in changing these human causes 
can be encouraged. 


There remains a fourth great cause 
of death, which is war. Here also 
parents and teachers nowadays will 
ordinarily wish to keep the child’s 
concept of cause within the realm 
of human relations. This of course 
immediately raises further profound 
issues, but there seems no valid rea- 
son why a child should not share 
with his adults, on the one hand, in 
their feelings of outrage that such 
things should be, and on the other 
hand in their determination to do all 
that is possible to find ways toward 
peaceful solutions of human diffi- 
culties. 

By all means avoid blaming one 
particular nation or people (the “en- 
emy”) for the death of a loved one. 
The problem of war is not that sim- 
ple and intense hostility resulting 
from such an interpretation does the 
child no good nor does it contribute 
to the prevention of future wars. 


What changes take place after death? 
Here even more than elsewhere in 
interpreting death to children, we are 


in the realm, not of knowledge, but . 


of hope. It seems wise to be as simple © 
and frank with our children in this | 
area as we seek to be in all others, © 
so that together we may rejoice in 
our hope, without laying claim to 
knowledge which we do not possess. 

There is one great article of hope 
in the Christian confessions of faith, — 
a hope which is a part of the common 
heritage of Christians, a hope which 


prevades the New Testament interpre- _ 


tation of death; and that is the con- 
tinuation of life through eternity. 
Even though this hope presents our - 
modern minds with great difficulty, 
there seems no sufficient reason why 
we should withhold from our chil- 


dren the knowledge that this hope | 


exists, and that it has always been a 
central point in Christian faith. 

As for the details of life after 
physical death, it is well to recognize 
that we are in the realm of the un- 
known. Yet here also may we not 
legitimately share our hopes, with— 


due restraint when we seek to 
interpret death? Among the per- 
sonal conceptions of eternal life, 


perhaps it is common among Chris-~ 
tians to believe that we shall know 
each other, that we shall keep for-— 
ever our comradeship with our be-- 
loved, that we shall be active in serv- 
ice without handicaps or pain, that 
life will be completely good, and that 
we shall dwell consciously and with- 
out interruption in the presence of 
God. 

In this area of hope it-is most im-- 
portant of all to help the child de- 
velop a trust in God and his creative 
purpose. As he learns to trust God 
in life he comes to know that we can 
leave what happens beyond death to 
God in confidence that he has made 
it good for us. This is an attitude 
which cannot be built up alone as 
we interpret death, but is a trust in 
God which we should seek to de- 
velop throughout the Christian edu- 
cation of the child. 


Anyone who has known the love of 
God in life has passed beyond mere 
hope. He has attained to the cer- 
tainty that God’s provision for our 
need in life or death is greater than 
we should know how to ask’ for, or 
even to imagine. We know this to be 
true, because we have experienced) 
it. This is enough to go by, when we 
try to think of the future. This sense 
of certainty we can share with our 
children. It is a North Star for us, 
and it may be so for them also. 
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What should the churches do about the 
new housing developments which have 
sprung up around the edges of your city? 
How can they meet the religious needs of 


All Those New People 


by Francis R. Casselman 


All across the country are vast 
housing developments, hurriedly built 
during the Second World War. Cities, 
formerly somewhat homogeneous, 
have sprouted great new suburbs 
clustered around industries whose 
chief production is the machinery for 
war. Many of the housing units were 
meant to be temporary but, because 
of the housing shortage, are still in- 
habited. 


During the war the churches in 
many places tried to do something 


HIS IS THE sToRY of how the 

Protestant churches cooperated in 
serving several war-created commu- 
nities in one area, and of the results 
of such work in one community. 


The Council of Churches acts 

- During 1941-42, the migration of 
defense workers to Baltimore City 
and County, Maryland, brought an 
increase of about 300,000 in popula- 
tion. Nearly thirty new housing com- 
munities sprang up, most of them at 
considerable distance from churches. 
The Council of Churches and Chris- 
tian Education of Maryland-Dela- 
ware studied the situation and took 
two important steps to meet the need. 
A Department of Ministry to War 
Housing Areas was created with a 
full time “chaplain” at its head, and 
the Comity Committee drew twenty- 
one denominations into an agreement 
of cooperation. The duties of the 


Dr. Casselman was for three years (1944- 
1947) Acting Liaison Chaplain for the War 
Housing Areas, Council of Churches and 
Christian Education of Maryland-Delaware, 
Inc. He is now pastor of the Protestant 
Community Church in Essex, Middle River, 
Maryland, which is affiliated with the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church. He also con- 
tinues as acting director of War Housing 
Ministry for the Council of Churches. 
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about serving the religious needs of 
people in these communities. Their ex- 
perience should not be overlooked 
now that more new communities are 
being created by a fresh demand for 
war goods. A typical approach made 
in one community is described below. 
It should be noted that in the case 
of the church described the inclusive 
educational program is a dominant 
factor in its service to the community. 

This is another in a series of articles 
describing the ministry of the churches 
in a time of mobilization. 


chaplain were to stimulate and super- 
vise the work of the churches in new 
communities under the comity plan, 
which became known as “The Balti- 
more Emergency Larger Parish.” 
The cooperating denominations 
agreed that the situation could not 
be met effectively by the old competi- 
tive method whereby several new 
churches might be started in one com- 
munity with ensuing overlapping and 
divisive influence. They decided to 
allocate territory to denominations 
which would agree to serve the total 
community in behalf of all the co- 


operating churches. Each church was 
to follow its own polity and prac- 
tices, adapting them as it felt wise to 
meet the needs of the diversified pop- 
ulation. It would also provide for 
an affiliated or associate membership 
for people of other denominations 
who might not want to transfer their 
church membership but who wanted 
to belong to a united Protestant fel- 
lowship while in the new community. 

At first it appeared that nearly all 
such church work would be tempo- 
rary, because few defense workers in- 
tended to remain after the war. Also, 
some of the war-housing was tempo- 
rary in construction. Where to carry 
on church services and activities was 
a major problem. In a few cases 
nearby churches were able and will- 
ing to meet the need, and proper 
allocation of responsibility was given 
them. But in most cases all sorts of 
buildings were used—camp commu- 
nity buildings, old residences, tempo- 
rary chapels, store rooms, garages, 
and in one_ place a tavern. 


The shrinkage in population after 
the war was not as large as was ex- 
pected. Only approximately one third 
went “back home,” others shifted to 
better housing, and many remained. 
By the winter of 1945 all available 
housing was again occupied, and has 
remained so since then. 

One of the allocations was to the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. 
In October, 1942, it assumed the 
work in Trailer Town, near the Glenn 
L. Martin plant, where 3000 people 
were housed in government owned 
trailers and 300 men in dormitories. 
Church services were conducted in a 
one-room rural chapel, nearly one 
mile from the camp. Summer eve- 
ning services were held out-of-doors 


Young people worship in their home made chapel. 


in the camp. Vacation Bible schools 
were conducted for seven weeks un- 
der tarpaulins in the edge of near- 
by woods. There was splendid co- 
operation between the church and 
the USO in a recreational program. 


The church follows the people 


It was understood from the outset 
that the work in the camp would be 
temporary. In 1944 the trailers were 
removed. While this was happening 
several new housing projects, mostly 
of permanent brick apartments, along 
with 200 small privately owned cot- 
tages, were being built to form a 
new community about three miles 
away, nearer to Baltimore. To this 
community the Evangelical and Re- 
formed allocation was transferred. 

The only available meeting place 
was the left-over community building 
of another trailer colony, outside of 
the community, on a narrow road 
with no sidewalks. It was far from 
churchly in appearance, but it had an 
auditorium seating over 100 and one 
wing with three rooms built for day 
nursery use. The entire building was 
used for church purposes—offices, 
shop, store room, kitchen. In spite 
of the limitations and the mobility of 
population the church grew in four 
years to a membership of nearly 200 
and a Sunday school enrollment of 
600. 

The community being composed 
largely of young couples and their 
growing families, there is an unusual 
number of young children. Trans- 
porting these children to and from 
Sunday school was and is an interest- 
ing problem. For more than a year 
the pastor’s wife made from two to 
five trips every Sunday with their 
car, and other adults came with their 
cars filled. In the fall of 1945 bus 
service was chartered, later a second 
bus was added, and later again both 
buses were bringing two loads every 
Sunday. 

Three vacation church schools were 
conducted in 1944, two out-of-doors 
and one in a small cottage and its 
garage, which the juniors named 
“The Junior Chapel.” In 1945 three 
schools of three weeks each were held, 
one in the same cottage and garage, 
and two under tarpaulins in the 
woods. The following three summers 
they were held in the Community 
Building, and for the past three years 
in the new church. From the begin- 
ning the vacation schools have ren- 
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The bus brings children to the vacation church school at the new church building, 
summer of 1949. 


dered a valuable and appreciated 
service in, the community. 


A new church is "built large’ 


By 1947 the community and the 
congregation had settled sufficiently 
to warrant building a church. The 
initial building fund campaign re- 
sulted in contributions or pledges from 
400 families in the community, a to- 
tal of nearly $20,000. Ground was 
broken in June, 1948, and first serv- 
ices were held in the new building 
May 22, 1949, with an attendance of 
585 in Sunday school, 390 at the 
morning worship, and 50 children in 
the church-time nursery. 

Because of the need and the urg- 
ency it was necessary to build quickly 
and large. It was decided to build 
adequately for a seven-day weekly 
program of church activities and 
community service, even though the 
building would lack much in exterior 
and interior finish. The result is a 
cinder block building of modified 
gothic design, without exterior stone, 
which may be added some day; with- 
out interior decoration, except as 
young people and men have added 
on “work nights;” and without most 
of the interior doors, which are now 
being installed. In spite of the un- 
finished condition, the decision to 
build large has not been regretted. 
In fact, there have been many words 
of praise and appreciation from the 
people of the community and from 
visitors. Recently one of the mem- 
bers visited his mother’s church in an- 
other state, soon after it had been 
redecorated. When his wife com- 
mented on how beautiful it was, he 
replied, “Yes, it is beautiful, but it 


is closed six days a week. For me, 

give me our home church. It has a 

program of community service.” 
The church. is a busy place—with 


two congregational worship services, © 


Sunday school, church-time nursery, 
Youth Fellowship and Alcoholics 
Anonymous every Sunday, and from 


one to six church or community meet- © 


ings nearly every week day. The 


Sunday school enrollment is over 800, 
attendance in the primary depart-~ 


ment reached a peak of 145, and the 
five-year kindergarten 65. Use of the 
building by church and community 


groups includes four Scout troops, 


child study group, drama _ group, 
Women’s Guild, Men’s Club, church 


choir, teen-age orchestra, week-day 


kindergarten, Red Cross home nurs- _ 
ing and first aid courses, Girl Scout | 


Leadership Training School, Inter- 
Church Leadership Training School 
in Christian Education, Civil Defense 


meetings, Jewish Sisterhood and Jew- | 


ish choir rehearsals. Offering the use 


of the building to Jewish fellow citi- | 


zens has created much good will in 
the community. 


Transient people are lonely people 
The major problem, which has 


been present from the beginning, is | 


mobility of population, or as Dr. Her- 
mann N. Morse states it, “How to 
evangelize a procession.” In the 
apartment houses of this community 
with a capacity of 3000 families, the 
turn-over last year was almost 100) 
percent. Seven of the nine members 
of the Church Council moved away 
within ten months. Of the 445 mem- 
bers received in the past four years., 
only 220 remain. A pastor describing; 
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a similar situation said, “I feel as 
though I were preaching in the con- 
‘course of Grand Central Station. 
Everybody in the congregation is car- 
rying a suitcase.” 

This transciency creates a problem 
in the lives of people which is a chal- 
lenge to the church—the problem of 
loneliness. They move from settled 
communities where they know people 
and have a sense of “belonging.” 
Here they are strangers in a crowd. 
Without anchorage they may drift 
down stream. It is essential that they 
be made to feel welcome and at home 
in their first contacts with the church 
where they live. Churches in these 


new communities must be friendly. 

The cooperative, community ap- 
proach has proven to be a great as- 
set in reaching and helping people. 
Members of more than forty denomi- 
nations have worshipped and worked 
together here in a fine spirit of Chris- 
tian unity. No one is asked to give 
up convictions or practices which he 
believes are Christian, but to bring 
the best he has in Christian experi- 
ence and share it with others in a 
common effort to bring the followers 
of Christ together in worship, fellow- 
ship and service in the new commu- 
nity. Perhaps this is ecumenicity at 
the grass roots! 


For the work that has been done 
in this community, large credit is 
due to the broad vision and liberal 
support of the Board of National 
Missions of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church. It has cooperated 
wholeheartedly with the Maryland- 
Delaware Council of Churches, and 
has maintained the attitude that the 
local church is in the field to serve 
—‘“not to build itself up out of the 
life of the community, but to build 
up the community out of its life.” 
Similar work is being done by many 
denominations in many places, and 
needs to be done in many more. 


The Gace Pind: the Wee Ucar Ol 


by Frank Grebe 


ITH ALL YOUR TALK about 

Christian education, you have 
failed me!” Thus the average three- 
year-old child could condemn the av- 
erage Christian Church. In many 
places the Church in America has 
failed to recognize its role in relation 
to children under six years of age or 
has crowded them into inadequate, 
poorly equipped space. 

By the time a child is five or six, 
his emotional pattern and his habit 
structure are fixed. Of course, varia- 
tions in development can be expected 
in one direction or the other, but in 
general the pattern has become per- 
manently set. 

It is surprising that the Protestant 
Church has not kept pace with what 
we know to be true about the sensi- 
tivity and receptivity of these younger 
children. Preventative treatment is 
better than remedial medicine. 

It is my plea, therefore, that the 
church—large and small, urban and 
rural of any and all theological per- 
suasions—rethink its ministry to the 
young child. I propose three possible 
approaches. For the sake of arbitrary 
limits, I suggest we think in terms 
of a one-year span only, the three- 
year-old. 


Mr. Grebe is the Minister of Christian 
Education of the Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in New York City. 
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1. The Sunday Nursery School 


A department for nursery children 
in the church on Sunday morning is 
the first and perhaps the easiest step 
for a church to take in meeting the 
needs of a three-year-old. To be ef- 
fective this department of the church 
school must have established and ac- 
cepted standards such as: 

a. Definite age limits. To be elig- 
ible a child should be three years old. 
I know a church school where the 
ruling reads: “A child who is not 
less than two years nine months or 
more than three years nine months 
old as of October first is eligible for 
the Sunday: Nursery School.” If a 
child is younger, he should be in a 
separate group (perhaps called the 
Play Group or Toddlers) with sep- 
arate space and equipment. 

If he is four years old, or older, he 
should be in the Kindergarten where 
he is able to meet a different set of 
requirements. Never again in all of 
life does a child experience such a 
sharp difference in development, abil- 
ity, and interest as he does between 
the ages of two and five years of age. 

b. Definite enrollment limits. A 
good Sunday Nursery class is not 
conducted to provide parking space 
for children so that their parents may 
attend the morning service of worship. 
Specific objectives are sought and 


they cannot be achieved if too many 
children are herded into one room. 
At least thirty-five square feet per- 
pupil should be provided. Even in 
a very large room it is unwise to have 
as many as twenty-five children in 
one group. If more than twenty-five 
children are regularly present, two 
groups should be arranged. 


c. Adequate amount of time each 
Sunday. The group should meet for 
at least an hour and one-half, and 
preferably two or three hours. The 
time set should be determined by the 
needs of the children and the parents. 
Perhaps it is best to begin at the 
time of the morning service of wor- 
ship, thus allowing parents to attend 
that service. If a class for the par- 
ents could be held before the morn- 
ing service, the children could have 
that additional time in their own 
group. 

d. Adequate teaching staff. “Ade- 
quate” refers to more than numbers. 
It is not enough to love little children. 
With genuine affection must be skill 
in observation, ability to direct rather 
than dominate, and knowledge of 
what makes a young child “tick.” To 
look at a child’s behavior, but to see 
his reasons for that behavior—that is 
the priceless ability in a good teacher. 
Above all else, the teacher must pos- 
sess an increasingly dynamic Chris- 
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Jerome Drown 


Equipment should be durable and should lead to constructive play 


tian faith. There should be one or 
more teachers per group, supported 
by one or more assistants, plus at least 
one helper. 

e. Sufficient and well-chosen equip- 
ment. This is not the first prerequi- 
site, but it is difficult to have a good 
school without good equipment. Ta- 
bles and chairs of the right dimen- 
sions come first. Then comes an ar- 
ray of indoor, and, if you are for- 
tunate, outdoor equipment. Consult 
a nursery equipment catalog. It is 
better to purchase a limited amount 
of good durable equipment than 
quantities of gadgets. Avoid mechani- 
cal toys. Politely refuse the offer of 
worn-out toys of older children. 

Interested fathers and mothers can 
make and paint many pieces of equip- 
ment. The orange crate! Perish the 
thought that we shall ever be denied 
buying, borrowing, or begging the 
lowly orange crate. It can become a 
doll carriage, gas stove, toy or book 
shelf, bureau, piano, or a hundred 
other creations. 

A particular focus of beauty can 
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be made with a low table, a white 
cloth, a bowl of flowers, and a pic- 
ture of simple composition. A piano 
and other instruments (flute, guitar, 
recorder, accordian, and record play- 
er) are invaluable. Larger equip- 
ment, for use indoors or out, should 
include: jungle gym, barrels, boards, 
horses, tricycles, scooters, gardens, 
and pets. 

Good equipment encourages con- 
structive play, sharpens the imagina- 
tion, stimulates initiative, and tends 
to prolong the length of time devoted 
to the development of a play-idea. 

f. Specific goals. Unless a teacher 
knows where she intends to go, she 
will go “nowhere.” She should say 
at the opening of the church school 
year: “Here are these fifteen three- 
year-olds. In general they possess 
these traits and these attitudes. Just 
how do I expect them to have de- 
veloped by next June? What growth 
socially and spiritually will they have 
achieved? What stimulus shall I pro- 
vide so that the word “God” begins 
to have significance? How well can 


I make them aware of nature as part 
of God’s plan? How can I make the 
church a place to which’ they like 
to come? How can I encourage their 
physical growth? How can I provide 
an atmosphere which will elicit in- 
creasing joy and satisfaction, which 
will draw out a kindliness and begin- 
ning of thought for others? How can 
I encourage some inclination toward 
sharing? (We should not expect great 
demonstrations of sharing from the 
average three-year-old. So far in his 
lifetime he has been growing as the 
receptive center of all activity. Shar- 
ing must be learned slowly.) 

Out of such questions as these, the 
teacher determines her goals. Specific 
answers, resulting from discussions 
with other teachers, the minister, 
members of the Religious Education 
Committee, and interested parents, 
form the foundation of teaching ob- 
jectives in your church. Many of the 
major denominations now publish 
good materials for use with three- 
year-olds. The materials include 
teachers’ manuals, pictures and sto- 
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ries for the pupils, and suggestions 
and helps for parents to use at home. 

g. An effective program. Having a 
good program does not mean filling 
the hour until the parents return. It 
is not “keeping them nice and quiet.” 
It is the thoughtful planning of the 
entire period so that the children en- 
gage easily in a number of activities 
which encourage Christian relation- 
ships: 1. in relation to himself, 
growth; 2. in relation to others, self- 
control and respect of others; 3. in 
relation to nature, interest and in- 
vestigation; 4. in relation to God, in- 
vestigation and eventually reverence. 

These activities should follow a 
pattern of alternation and variation: 
exhuberant play and rest, creative 
constructiveness and receptive listen- 
ing, active investigation and quiet 
play. Of course, no rigid pattern is 
set down by the teacher. Frequently 
the program changes as the interests 
of the children direct. A good pro- 


gram is based on the needs of in+ 


dividuals in terms of developing a 
Christian interpretation. of the uni- 
verse. 


ll. The One-Day Week Day School 


If you conduct a successful, happy 
Sunday Nursery School, you will soon 
see the advantage of repeating the 
experience on a week-day morning. 
Such a school conducted on Wednes- 
day or Thursday each week has many 
advantages. It cuts in half the time 
for forgetting the previous experi- 
ences. Stories are more easily re- 
called. Songs and action-songs are 
more readily recollected. Progress in 
sharing is accumulated. 

Probably a longer session can be 
arranged. Instead of an hour’s ses- 
sion, a three-hour session can be pro- 
vided with a rest period and crackers 
and juice in the middle of the morn- 
ing. This longer session creates far 
more opportunities for growth. Ac- 
tually it becomes an experience in 
living together. 

In the Westminster Church of Buf- 
falo, New York, such a school has 
been in operation for two years. The 
school has been most successful in 
supplementing the Sunday session of 
the Nursery School. Parents have 
helped in the school under the leader- 
ship of a professionally trained nurs- 
ery school director. Furthermore, 
other parents in their observations 
have learned how to. augment the 
church’s teaching in their homes. 
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If your church is heated through 
the week, there is scarcely any cost 
involved in having a weekday ses- 
sion for your nursery school children. 
Parents will rise up and call you 
blessed. First, you give them a free 
morning or afternoon “to catch up.” 
Soon they will discover that this is 
the lesser of the two gifts. You will 
be giving their children a glorious 
privilege in living together, finding 
joy in new achievements, standing 
tip-toe in the presence of unknown 
“new things.” It doubles the useful- 
ness and the value of the church’s 
service to the little child. 


Moreover, you begin to put the 
emphasis of the Christian church at 
the beginning of life where it belongs. 
To be sure, Christianity is redemp- 
tive, but the church’s responsibility 
to the young child is to assist him 
in his early relationships so that the 
redeeming process is not the violent 
reversion but comparable to the in- 
cident when Jesus blessed the little 
children. This redeeming meant a 
normal, happy moving into a closer 
relation to Jesus. 


lll. The Weekday School 


By Weekday School, I mean a 
nursery school which meets five days 
a week for at least three hours a day. 
Actually this is the kind of ministry 
the church should provide the little 
child. Here religion and life are not 
divorced; they are one. Here we do 
not talk about Christian living; chil- 
dren experience it. In such an ar- 


rangement the church meets the needs 
of the little child at the most forma- 
tive years of his life. 

The same standards and goals de- 
scribed in the first section apply here. 
Cost is an added factor which can 
be met by tuition, or by subsidy, or 
by a cooperative plan in which quali- 
fied parents assist a professionally 
trained director. There can be no 
good substitute for high standards 
and adequate compensation. This 
weekday school is ultimately the only 
adequate service the church can pro- 
vide young children. 

A Christian nursery school can pro- 
vide a “plus” element exceeding the 
best private nursery schools. A Chris- 
tian school can provide in the per- 
sonality of its staff, as well as in the 
atmosphere of its program, an impact . 
of the Christian faith. God is ac- 
knowledged as Creator and Sustainer. 
Jesus is a friend of children. Prayer 
is a natural expression.. A Christian 
interpretation of the universe does 
not need to.be unlearned as the child 
grows older; it becomes more ex- 
panded. 

The minister’s interpretation of his 
responsibility to his people will deter- 
mine whether or not he sees a week-. 
day nursery school as having suffi- 
cient claim upon his energies to be- 
come a significant influence in his 
church. He will not direct and ad- 
minister such a school, but he must 
consider its success his responsibility. 
No age-group in his church will pro- 
duce greater returns. 
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Fourteen years of painstaking scholarship 


and steadfast dedication culminate in a Bible 
written in English which is clear, readable and of high quality 


RSV Bible Nears Completion 


HE TOWER CLOCK of Mar- 

quand Chapel, which dominates 
the beautiful campus of the Yale Di- 
vinity School, had just struck noon on 
the twenty-fourth day of June, 1951, 
when a group of Bible scholars, 
wearied by twelve full days of inten- 
sive work together, brought to a close 
the final discussion of a point of 
translation policy with an almost 
unanimous vote. After fourteen years 
of periodic committee meetings, this 
was the last such discussion they 
would have together. At the sugges- 
tion of their chairman they arose 
about the long table piled with refer- 
ence books which had seen hard use 
during the often heated discussions. 
Dr. Fleming James, their executive 
secretary, was asked to lead in a clos- 
ing prayer. 

A moment of silence preceded the 
prayer. It was a high moment, for 
these men—an historic moment for 
the Protestant church. What stirred 
within the hearts of those scholars 
as they stood with heads bowed, the 
world will never know. Perhaps it 
was a quick reflection on the many 
years during which they had labored 
together to produce the finest pos- 
sible translation of the Old Testa- 
ment for our generation. Some may 
have reflected momentarily upon the 
depletion of the group through death 
and illness—just seven years ago Dr. 
James Moffatt, their hard-working 
executive secretary, had been called 
from their midst without even hav- 
ing the joy of seeing the New Testa- 
ment in print; just four months ago 
death had claimed Dr. William R. 
Taylor, whose profound work on the 
Psalms will ever remain a monument 
to his loyal service to the committee; 
word had just come that Dr. Julius 
Bewer, whose fiery statements added 
zest to many of the ponderous debates 


Dr. Trever is Executive Director, Depart- 
ment of the English Bible, Division of Chris- 
tian Education, National Council of Churches. 
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of the committee, lay seriously ill in 
a hospital bed in New York; and Dr. 
Leroy Waterman, highly respected 
for his careful work on Daniel, was 
too feeble to attend the meeting in 
New Haven. Time had taken its toll 
of these faithful laborers. 

As representative of the Standard 
Bible Committee, I felt it a high 
privilege to be present with these 
men as they stood together. The in- 
spiration of Dr. James’ prayer makes 
vivid the memory of those final days. 
With all the beauty and _ spiritual 
warmth for which his students have 
loved him through many years of 
teaching, his pondered words sought 
the blessing of God upon their hum- 
ble efforts to make his Word live 
once again, as the King James trans- 
lators had done so splendidly for 
their generation. It was a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the strength to en- 
dure the long-sustained efforts, for 
the insights they had received from 
their sharing of knowledge of the 
Bible message, for the richness of 
their fellowship together. It was a 
prayer of consecration of their ef- 
forts to the spiritual uplift of God’s 
people everywhere. As he finished, I 
seemed to hear, as though in answer, 
the words, “Well done, my good and 
faithful servants.” 


Yet the work continues 

Although the final discussion of the 
larger committee had ended, the 
whole work was not finished. Many 
details had been passed to the edi- 
torial committee, a smaller group of 
the whole, to check and see that the 
final master draft was in perfect 
shape for the’ printers. The whole 
translation task having been done 
over a period of twelve years natur- 
ally resulted in certain inconsistencies 
of English usage and demanded a 
careful final check on the basis of 
the votes of the whole committee. 
Punctuation had to be carefully 
checked and quotation marks added 


in the proper places. 
matters have taxed patient efforts of 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, the chairman, 
Dr. James, the executive secretary, 
Dr. Herbert G. May, and Dr. Millar 
Burrows, who have continued daily 
through the summer in order to com- 
plete the entire Old Testament by 
October of this year. 

In the meantime, sections of the 
Old Testament have been sent to 


the publishers as rapidly as they reach 


their final form. On April 3, 1951, 
Dr. Weigle presented the first four 
books of the Bible to Mr. William R. 
McCulley, president of Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, in his office in New 
York. 


typesetting, proofreading, printing 
and binding one million copies of the 
new English Bible, the largest single 
commercial printing’ of any book in 
the history of printing. By June, 
when the final committee meeting 
was in session, twelve books (through 


. Esther, except Joshua) had been de- 


livered to the printers, while Genesis 
and Exodus had already been sent 
back to Dr. Weigle in galley proof. 
Even a few page proofs, the first few 
chapters of Genesis, had been pre- 
pared and checked. By the time this 
statement is printed, the entire manu- 
script of the Old Testament will be 
in the hands of the printers and much 
of it set up in type; but it will be al- 
most a year after that before copies 
will be ready for the public. 


Glimpsing the past 

It is thus that what was conceived 
in 1929, when the copyright of the 
American Standard Version of the 
Bible was transferred to the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, is about to be realized in fin- 
ished form. A brief survey of those 
twenty-two years reveals many 
changes in personnel, some setbacks, 
numerous problems; but one can re- 
joice that the final goal is now only 
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All of these © 


Immediately the printers set — 
to work on their gigantic task of — 


a few months away. Thirty-two lead- 
ing Bible scholars have: taken part 
in the great project, though twenty- 
two have done the majority of the 
actual translation work during the 
past fourteen years. Of the original 
committee of sixteen scholars chosen 
in 1929 to lay the foundation for 
the future work on the Revised Stand- 
ard Version, only six continued with 
the reorganized committee in 1937 
when the project, halted in 1932 for 
the lack of funds for expenses, was 
undertaken once again. The nine 
members of the New Testament Sec- 
tion completed ‘their work in nine 
years, and the REVISED STANDARD 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
appeared on February 11, 1946, in 
a memorable ceremony in Columbus, 
Ohio. Just one year later the one 
millionth copy of it was presented in 
another impressive service in Colum- 
bus to Dr. Martin Niemoller of Ger- 


many. : 


As with the New Testament Sec- 
tion, so for the Old Testament Sec- 
tion, a preliminary draft of each book 
(or a section of the longer books) 
was prepared by a member of the 
committee and presented to the chair- 
man, who had copies typed for each 
of the other members to study before 
the next meeting. During the fol- 
lowing committee sessions each verse 
was thoroughly discussed by the whole 
committee and a vote taken to de- 
termine what reading would be 
adopted for the first draft. This first 
committee draft was then mimeo- 
graphed and circulated to the New 
Testament Section and the Advisory 
Committee, which is made up of rep- 
resentatives from forty cooperating 
denominations. 

After twelve years of patient, plod- 
ding efforts the first draft of the Old 
Testament (or the “mimeographed 
draft,” as it is referred to by the 
committee) was completed at the 
June meeting of 1949. In the mean- 
time the chairman was collecting 
suggestions from those studying this 
draft, to compile the “agenda” for 
the final draft. This, too, was mimeo- 
graphed and began to grow rapidly 
in the two years following the com- 
pletion of the first draft in 1949, un- 
til it reached the staggering size of 
909 single-spaced mimeographed 
pages! The New Testament Section 
had faced an agenda of one hundred 
such pages, although more condensed, 
to be sure. Most of the Old Testa- 
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Dr. Luther A. Weigle (center), chairman of the Standard Bible Committee, presents the first 
completed manuscripts of the R. S. V. Old Testament to W. R. McCulley, president, and 
W. T. Dickerson, Jr., vice president, of Thomas Nelson and Sons, publishers. 


ment agenda was the result of re- 
study by the different members of 
the Old Testament Section, each 
member taking for this second phase 
different books than those on which 
he had originally worked. 


Many of the items in the huge 
agenda were repetitions of points ob- 
served by several reviewers, and many 
others could be grouped under a 
“policy vote” and thus given over 
for application to the three-member 
editorial committee, which began its 
work in the fall of 1949. Not every 
point on the agenda, therefore, de- 
manded discussion and voting by the 
whole Section. There were, however, 
so many points to be discussed and 
voted upon by the larger group that 
more frequent meetings had to be 
scheduled, until more than a hun- 
dred nine-hour days were spent in 
committee session between June, 
1949, and June 24, 1951, when the 
final discussion was closed with a 
vote. 

It was page 908 of the “agenda” 
(page 909 had been handled earlier) 
which occupied the closing hours of 
discussion. On that page were some 
recommendations presented by one 
of: the members who had been as- 
signed the investigation of the He- 


brew word chesed,,,so frequently 
translated “mercy,” “loving-kindness,” 
and “kindness” in earlier versions. 
Recent studies of the word have 
shown the inadequacy of these trans- 
lations in most cases to express the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew. After 
considerable discussion which resulted 
in one addition, the recommenda- 
tions, which consisted of a policy to 
be applied by the editorial commit- 
tee in the different contexts in which 
the word appears, were adopted with 
an almost unanimous vote. 


With the discussion, therefore, of 
one of the words appearing most fre- 
quently in the Old Testament and 
one most basic to its message, four- 
teen years of a splendid demonstra- 
tion of cooperative Christianity 
brought to completion the official 
committee discussions on the REVISED 
STANDARD VERSION OF THE BIBLE. 


Looking ahead 

Although almost a year away, Sep- 
tember 30, 1952, is marked on many 
calendars as a day of great moment 
—the day when copies of the new 
version will be available to the pub- 
lic. Two-volume Old Testaments 
will be printed to match the beautiful 
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Drimary (Children Care and Share 


by Jean A. Bodholdt 


NE OF THE GOALS in the Chris- 
O tian education of primary boys 
and girls is to “guide the child in a 
growing awareness of other people, 
leading gradually to concern for their 
happiness and welfare.” (This social 
concern is important in the religious 
life of the child.) The church school 
teacher is one of the adults who has 
a special opportunity to interpret so- 
cial relationships in the child’s widen- 
ing world. 

The development of the child’s 
social concern requires not only songs 
of friendship and Bible verses about 
love for one’s neighbor, but actual 
experiences in the expression of this 
spirit of neighborliness. The close- 
at-hand experiences in friendship and 
service are most easily understood 
by the child, in relationships he can 
see and feel. When a group of pri- 
mary children made a “toy stall’ out 
of an orange crate, painting it and 
lining it with gay colored oil cloth, 
and took it to the nursery as a gift, 
they experienced first hand, the joy 
that comes from sharing and filling 
a need. 


Keep the children growing 

As primary boys and girls grow and 
become more socially conscious and 
able to grasp the more complex prob- 
lem of the interdependence of people, 
they must have, in addition to these 
close-at-hand experiences, opportuni- 
ties for widening their understanding 
and appreciation of others. This 
growth comes rapidly during the pri- 
mary years and is one of the reasons 
why it is important to provide grade 
progression even within a department. 

Even in the smallest church school, 
where there are only enough primary 
children for one class, opportunities 
for more mature experiences must be 
given the older children within the 
group. They must not be expected 
just to sit and listen to talk about 
faraway people and lands or special 
offerings for “God’s work.” 


Mrs. Bodholdt is a primary leader in the 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D, C, 
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Your materials include plans 

All the best curriculum materials 
include plans for such opportunities, 
and the missionary education ma- 
terials prepared annually by the major 
denominations working together 
through the National Council of 
Churches (published by Friendship 
Press) supplement the basic curricu- 
lum materials. The alert teacher will 
search for ways of making these ma- 
terials especially meaningful for his 
or her group. 

Since Latin America is the Foreign 
Mission study emphasis for 1951-52, 
the story of how a group of primary 
boys and girls got more than a 
glimpse of their church at work in 
South America several years ago will 
be interesting. 


Far in advance, contact was made, 
through the denominational board of 
Christian education, with a teacher in 
a mission school in Barraquilla, Co- 
lombia, who responded enthusiastical- 
ly and made possible a two-way ex- 
perience. The group in America 
made for their own room a bulletin 
board, with a map of North and 
South America on it, surrounded by 
snapshots of the mission school, its 
teachers, pupils and surrounding 
countryside. Barraquilla and Wash- 
ington, D. C., were linked together 
by a piece of colored yarn to suggest 
that this was a cooperative venture. 
Pictures from The National Geo- 
graphic were added as the activity 
progressed. 

The primaries were much interested 
in a letter from the children in South 
America, in which the teacher, Miss 
Dickason, told about her school. She 
mentioned that her junior boys were 
making a worship table. The children 
in America had spatter painted a 
lovely cloth for their own “little 
church” and, recalling this, suggested 
that they do the same for their friends 
in Colombia. They fringed the edges 
of a piece of dark green cloth, ar- 
ranged leaves and ferns around the 
center where the words “Venga Y 
Adoremus” were pinned. A special 
committee which had chosen the 


phrase “Come and Worship” was re- 
sponsible for the translation into 
Spanish. The whole was then sprayed 
with white tempora, leaving the de- 
sign green on white. The finished 
cloth was carefully wrapped and 
taken to the post office, where a great 
deal was learned about proper wrap- 
ping and postal regulations. 

Some time later a fat letter arrived 
from South America containing let- 
ters of appreciation, and some can- 
celled stamps, which led to much 
“swapping.” The American children 
were impressed with the beautiful 
handwriting of Spanish children and 
put great effort into matching it 
later when they made and sent an 
accordion book of postcard scenes of 


America’s capitol. When the work of — 


the church in all South America was 
discussed and the needs of mission- 


aries discovered, the children decided ~ 


to share their offering: On a par- 
ticular Sunday morning a miniature 
burro, modeled from clay, stood on 


the worship table -with two tiny sad- - | 


dle bags thrown over his back hold- 
ing the coins, symbols of Christian 
love and concern. 


Surprise endings 

Some of the best opportunities 
come without planning and quite un- 
expectedly. This was the case when 
a group of Negro children from a 
neighboring church were guests one 
Sunday morning and a dramatization, 
which the hosts called, “Moses, a Wise 
Leader,” had been planned for the 
occasion. It so happened that mea- 
sles reduced the cast and “Moses” 
did not have enough people to lead. 
The visitors, who had not planned to 


participate, entered into the spirit of | 
the occasion and filled in the cast, 
making possible a spontaneous ex- | 


perience in friendship and coopera- 
tion beyond what had been planned. 

One of the primary courses of 
study, Stories Jesus Told, provided 


an excellent opportunity for making | 


a roller movie as an activity for sev- 
eral weeks. When the superintendent 
pointed out to the teachers that the 
“movie” was not an end but a means 
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A trustee and a teach- 
er point out to a group 
of primaries the loca- 
tions of new parishes 
where churches are to 


be built. 


to an end and would enrich rather 
than disturb the unit of study, her 
words were to be dramatized in a way 
she could not forsee. : 


The activity provided a fine oppor- 
tunity for cooperation within the 
group, the younger children making 
the “movie” box, covering it and 
attaching two sticks on which the film 
was to roll, the older ones who could 
read doing the printing. Pictures 
from their file were studied, slides 
were viewed. Each child chose a 
picture about which to write a story. 
His family was asked to read the 
Bible account related to it, and the 
child to prepare to write his story. 
The pictures, each with its story print- 
ed on a piece of paper by one of the 
children, were placed in sequence on 
a long strip of window shade, and 
installed in the box. It was then 
shared with other groups in the 
school. Then came the surprise end- 
ing. 

About this time one of the church’s 
missionaries returned for a visit and 
was invited to tell the group about 
his work in the isolated mining dis- 
tricts of Colorado. He delighted the 
children with accounts of driving over 
the mountain roads and sleeping un- 
der the stars. When question time 
came he was asked if he needed any- 
thing for his work. His reply was, 
“I could use some leaflets or pictures 
that tell the story of Jesus. These 
little children live too far apart to 
come together as you do.” The group 
decided to give the missionary their 
“box movie.” Later that week a 
committee packed and mailed it, to 
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Colorado. 
when a letter arrived thanking them 
for their concern, and telling of the 
eager audiences the missionary had 
when the “movie” unfolded the story 
of Jesus in those faraway mountain 
homes. 


Their joy was complete 


Giving money can be meaningful 
One third-grade. group learned that 
a gift of money was needed most to 
carry on one work of service. They 
learned about the people and where 
they lived. They planned how each 
individual child could have a share 
in this foreign field. Some sold their 
comic books, others ran errands and 
sold pop-corn balls, or tended babies. 
Two children in one family thought 
up a puppet show for neighborhood 
showings. The children were aston- 
ished when on the final Sunday they 
counted their earnings and found 
they had thirty-three dollars. Telling 
of their experiences earning money 
and dedicating their gift at worship 
made a worthwhile program to share 
with their parents that morning. 


Suggestions for planning 

Here are a few suggestions for the 
primary teacher or superintendent 
who wants help in guiding primaries 
to grow in their awareness of other 
people and concern for their welfare. 

1. First of all, read through the 
lesson materials and teachers’ guide 
carefully and make a list of the places 
where the basic curriculum provides 
materials, suggests plans, or gives op- 
portunity for actual sharing exper- 
iences. Plan to make full use of these. 

2. Secure the Friendship Press 


books provided cooperatively by the 
denominations through the National 
Council of Churches. These should 
be secured annually by your church 
through your denominational book- 
store, from which you can also secure 
a full list of the current books for all 
ages. These books are excellent en- 
richment material to keep permanent- 
ly in the church library and to use 
on the browsing table. 


3. Secure from your denomination- 
al book store, board of Christian edu- 
cation or mission boards, maps, pic- 
tures, story materials, exhibits and 
letters from missionaries which will 
be of particular interest to primary 
children, and information about needs 
for money and other gifts. They can 
also suggest specific projects.* 


4. Make use of people. Mission- 
aries and people who have traveled 
are glad to share their experiences, 
knowledge and collections with boys 
and girls. An Indian doctor from 
Pakistan thrilled the primaries in one 
church as she draped yards of a love- 
ly embroidered silk material into a 
sari, using one of the little girls as a 
model. 


5. Select approved and related au- 
dio-visual materials. With children 
this means mostly flat pictures, books, 
exhibits, models, murals, collections, 
maps and slides (only a few slides at 
a time). Records (folk songs) with 
an international flavor, and records 
for music appreciation which help 
put children in the mood for worship 
or quiet thinking, would be useful.? 


"For additional projects of a world-wide 
nature a new Kit for Parents and Teachers 
called "As Children Share" is available from 
the American Friends Service Committee; 
20 So. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. 
This kit contains three packets filled with 
suggested activities and ideas for adventures 
in world friendship. Examples are the ‘mit- 
ten tree'’ for Christmas, Valentine Dimes and 
Halloween Fun. 


“A new and helpful portfolio is available 
for seventy-five cents from the Association 
for Childhood Education International, 1200 
Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 
entitled Audio-Visual Materials Bulletin No. 7. 
There is a list of audio-visuals in missions 
and stewardship on pages 7-9 of the pam- 
phlet, "Some Projected Visual Materials for 
Use With Children,’ 1951. This may be ob- 
tained from The National Council of 
Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 3, Illi- 
nois, for 25c. 


A selection of books from the Friendship 
Press list, mentioned above, will make a 
browsing table say “come and read." 
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Bridges of friendship 

Nina Millen, author of -children’s 
books, tells about three-year-old Joan 
who was given a copy of Au Fu, A 
Chinese River Boy. By the time she 
was seven she had read it dozens of 
times. When war came to China, 
Joan asked, “Where is that place?” 
Her mother said, “China is where 
Ah Fu lived.” Joan smiled, “Oh, is 
that where?” Adds Miss Millen, “A 
small picture book had built a bridge 


of friendship between a child and the 
people of China far away. 


These teaching materials are all 
bridges that help boys and girls of the 
primary department to understand 
better and to appreciate all members 
of God’s family. They will be useful 
in helping them to grow as respons- 
ible members of society, sensitive to 
the welfare of others. 


Jesus said, “But if anyone has the 


Alcohol Education 


For Youth in the Local Church 


by Allen W. Judd 


HIRTY YOUNG PEOPLE stood 

in a cafeteria line at a New York 
Y. M. C. A. They were conference 
and district youth officers of their 
denomination, representing the youth 
of 240 churches. They were whole- 
some, eager, vibrant and alert. They 
had come together to plan their con- 
ference youth activities. During the 
morning the Community Service 
group had been discussing the al- 
cohol problem as it concerns young 
people. As we inched our way closer 
to the food counter, a fine high school 
fellow with the physique of a foot- 
ball full-back announced with the 
authoritative voice of a man three 
times his age, “There wouldn’t be 
any alcohol problem if those who 
drink would exercise some self-control 
and stop when they have had 
enough.” 


The problem is serious 

Recently I heard a summer youth 
institute dean report that at the close 
of the week they provided the usual 
“Dedication Cards” on which the 
delegates could indicate the specific 
ways in which they planned to ex- 
press their Christian convictions. 
There was a list of twenty questions 
for the 125 young people to answer. 
“Will you be regular in your at- 
tendance at church?” There was a 
100 per cent affirmative answer. “‘Are 


Dr. Judd is minister of the Nichols Metho- 
dist Church, in the Nichols section of Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 
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you interested in dedicating your life 
to full time Christian service?” Eigh- 
teen said, “Yes.” “Will you refrain 
from the use of alcoholic beverages?” 
Of the 125, only four answered, 
“Yess 

These and countless other incidents 
which you, too, could relate, not only 
reveal what young people are think- 
ing and saying about beverage al- 
coho] but they also emphasize the 
need for effective alcohol education 
in the church. When we realize: 


—that 60 per cent of the people 
of drinking age (fifteen years and 
older) use alcohol beverages at least 
occasionally ; 


—that two-thirds of the problem 
drinkers began drinking in their 
teens; 

—that, according to the Purdue 
Opinion Panel Report, nearly half of 
all high school students experiment 
with it;— 

—-on a question of such magnitude 
and gravity the church must not be 
silent. It must devise some workable 
techniques through which it will help 
its members to master one of the most 
serious problems of our day. 


What do we want? 


In this article we are specifically 
concerned, first, with the approach 
which would be most successful in 
educating youth for total abstinence, 
and second, with the ways in which 
such temperance education can be 
effectively integrated into the total 


world’s goods and sees his brother in 
need, yet closes his heart against him, 
how does God’s love abide in him?” 
Equipped with good teaching ma- 
terials, the teacher who plans care- 
fully, is alert to the unplanned oppor- 
tunities for experiences, is dedicated 
to the task and has a deep and abid- 
ing faith in God will have the privi- 
lege and the joy of guiding boys and 
girls in becoming aware of and con- 
cerned for their fellow men. 


educational program of the church. © 
First, let’s clarify our objective. If © 
we could achieve exactly what we de- ~ 
sire most for these young people, — 
what are the results we seek through ] 
Certainly, 
something more than bringing them © 


temperance education? 


to the place where they will sign a }° 


pledge. We want them to have in- 
formation and convictions which will 
undergird their will every time they 


are confronted with the temptation - 
to drink, or—better, which removes © 


the temptation entirely. 


We want them to know the na-_ 
ture and power of social pressures © 


toward drinking and to possess posi- 
tive modes of conduct before which 
the pressures will be powerless. We 
want them to know how to say, “No 
thank you” to their drinking friends 
without feeling any more embar- 
rassed or self-conscious than if they 
were saying, “I don’t like olives.” 
And, if anyone should be discour- 
teous enough to ridicule their action, 
we want them to be ready to support 
their refusal with convincing rea- 
sons. 


When it is a question of making 
a decision between moderate social 
drinking or total abstinence, we want 
our young people to know and re- 
member certain pertinent facts and 
considerations. For example, we want 
them to remember that even moder- 
ate drinking may induce such de- 
fects in judgment and efficiency as 
to cause trouble. The most imme- 
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diate risk is not alcoholism but the 
dangerous and indiscreet behaviour 
which may follow even moderate 
drinking. Then, too, the question to 
ask oneself is not merely, how much 
harm will moderate drinking do, but 
how much will it help or improve 
my life and all related to it. Will it 
contribute anything to what I desire 
most from my life? 


As far as “problem drinking” is 
concerned, it is true that only one in 
sixteen becomes so addicted, but it 
is also true that no doctor or scientist 
can guarantee any moderate drinker 
that he will never become a problem 
drinker or an alcoholic. There is 
always that possibility. Also, reliance 
upon strong will power has little sig- 
nificance when one is using a bev- 
erage which anesthetizes that part of 
his brain which controls his will 
power. 

Furthermore, we want our youth 
to be able to debunk the glamour ads 
of the liquor industry so that every 
time they see or hear one they will 
see through its technique of using 
prestige ideas to create an impres- 
sion which the facts cannot support. 
We want our young people to pride 
themselves in an intelligence which 
ridicules such a “line” rather than 
swallows it. 

These are some of the objectives 
in alcohol education for youth in the 
local church. Now, what is the pro- 
cedure for achieving such results? 


What should we teach? 


The approach which I have found 
most successful with young people is 
a straightforward presentation of the 
facts. I usually begin with the state-\ 
ment that young people prefer to | 
make their own decisions. 
there is a decision to be made there 
are certain facts to be considered and 
specific consequences which result. 
The more serious the consequences 
the more essential it is to understand 
all of the facts. Then I assure them 
that I have not come to tell them 
what they must or must not do but 
rather to acquaint them with the 
facts. 

Sometimes, I introduce the subject 
by showing a film. This may be fol- 
lowed by a brief talk in which the 
seriousness of the problem, the rele- 
vant findings of science, the relation- 
ship between drinking and Christian 
ethics, the influence of tradition and 
social custom, types of rationalization, 
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liquor advertising and other phases 
of the problem are presented. In the 
discussion which follows we consider 
intelligent ways of evaluating and re- 
acting to such influences. Ample op- 
portunity is provided for questions 
and comments. 

In answering their questions or re- 
plying to their comments I take par- 
ticular pains to be entirely frank and 
honest. When they ask about the 
physiological damage from the use 
of beverage alcohol I readily explain 
that it is so rapidly diluted when 
taken into the body that there is 
little danger of permanent damage 
to body tissue. But I also make clear 
that only five-tenths of one per cent 
of alcohol in the blood stream is 
fatal, for it anesthetizes the portion of 
the brain which controls breathing 
and the heart. If they assert that 
alcoholic beverages are valuable as 
a means of relaxation I admit that 
alcohol, like other anesthetics, induces 
relaxation, but the person who is most 
dependent upon alcohol for relaxa- 
tion may be the very person who finds 
that that dependence is making him 
a compulsive drinker. If young peo- 
ple are sure that you are not preach- 
ing at them they will welcome any 
information which will guide them 
in making wise decisions. 


After the first presentation of the 
subject there should be later sessions 
when the group will concentrate on 
special phases of alcohol education, 
such as “Alcohol and Accidents,” “Al- 
cohol and the Human Body,” “Al- 
cohol and Advertising,” “Reasons for 
Drinking,” “Economic and Social As- 
pects,’ “Methods of Control,” “The 
Christian’s Responsibility,” etc. There 
is practically no limit to the sub- 
topics which merit special attention. 

Also, some time should be devoted 
to a study of the youth agencies which 
work in the interest of total absti- 
nence among young people. The AlI- 
lied Youth, Inc., is doing a fine job 
among high school students, and the 
Intercollegiate Association is aimed 
primarily at college students. 

The approach must include some- 
thing more than study and discussion 
groups. The appeal should be posi- 
tive rather than negative, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon a constructive 
program and wholesome activities 
which inspire a desire for and a con- 
fidence in that which is better, rather 
than fear of the injurious. Some ex- 
cellent resource materials which will 


be very useful in such a program of 
alcohol education are listed below. 


How shall we plan alcohol education? 


The really difficult questions are: 
“Who will assume responsibility for 
alcohol education for youth in the 
local church; and how can temper- 
ance education be integrated into the 
total educational program of the 
church, at the same time being suf- 
ficiently emphasized to have some 
definite effect?” One of two things 
often happens. The church depends 
upon a quarterly or annual temper- 
ance lesson; or they have an outside 
speaker come in and address the 
church school, youth fellowship or 
some other group. 

I have been amazed at the number 
of churches which equate alcohol 
education with a speaker from AI- 
coholics Anonymous and a talk on 
alcoholism. Everybody disapproves 
of alcoholism, even the distillers and 
brewers. Of course the Christian 
Church should be interested in re- 
habilitating alcoholics and should co- 
operate with Alcoholics Anonymous 
which does a remarkable job; but in 
our program of alcohol education we 
want our young people to see that © 
it is neither wise nor necessary to 
use alcoholic beverages at all. The 
most immediate problem for them is 
not alcoholism but social drinking. 
Keeping this in mind, we should plan 
a long-range program, treating it as 
an integral part of our whole educa- 
tional curriculum, relating it to 
health, recreation and Christian eth- 
ics, and also dealing with it as a sub- 
ject of special concern. 

In this article we have been think- 
ing specifically about alcohol educa- 
tion for youth, but our efforts here 
will be quite ineffective unless they 
have the support of the whole church. 
It is adults, many of them church 
members, who give prestige to social 
drinking and pass on false beliefs and 
half truths about alcohol, due to the 
fact that they are no better informed 
on the subject than the young people. 
Because of this, alcohol education 
should be integrated into every de- 
partment of the church. 

To accomplish this the primary 
requirement is one, two or more peo-- 
ple. These should be personable lead- 
ers, who believe in total abstinence, 
have prestige in the church and com- 
munity, are popular with and inter- 
ested in young people, and see the 
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importance of the church providing 
a strong and colorful program of al- 
cohol education with vigor and life 
in it. Such people should be placed 
on the Temperance Committee, with 
one of them acting as chairman. The 
first step might well be a meeting of 
this committee with the church Board 
of Education and the leaders of all 
the other organized groups of the 
church. In a carefully planned meet- 
ing they can arouse interest, develop 
a sense of responsibility and lay care- 
ful plans for special emphasis on al- 
cohol education in all the depart- 
ments of the church. Church mem- 
bers do not all think alike on this 
question but it is not necessary or 
advisable to wait for the approval 
and cooperation of every person. 
However, all plans should have the 
approval of the majority of church 
leaders so that the program will have 
enthusiastic support. 


A graded program of education 

Our purpose in a program of al- 
cohol education for children is to 
build up attitudes of appreciation and 
respect for the wonderful house—the 
body, which God has given each of 
us, and an attitude of distaste for 
anything which would injure it. To 
this end we must arm the junior 
child with simple facts which he can 
understand and interpret in terms 
of his own experience. This may be 
done through worship talks, moving 
pictures, study of a cartoon pamphlet 
like “Cats and People,” diagrams, 
posters and informal conversations 
when the child is in a receptive mood. 

Young people will want to learn 
through their own experiences. In 
connection with the approach to 
youth, described earlier in this ar- 
ticle, they may use a course like the 
Yale publication, Facts and Fancties 
about Alcohol as a part of their 
church school curriculum or as a spe- 
cial unit. For activity they may as- 
semble information, prepare charts, 
graphs, posters and sometime present 
the facts as they have learned them 
to another group. 


Adult groups should not only know 
the facts; they should do something 
about the problem in their own 
church and community. The book, 
Alcohol and People will give them 
accurate and relevant information. 
This should lead to action. First, 
they might make a study of condi- 
tions in the local community. How 
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many drinking places are there? How 
are they regulated? Are the laws be- 
ing enforced? Are there places where 
young people can congregate for soft 
drinks, dancing, a general good time, 
free from the presence of liquor? If 
not, what can be done about estab- 
lishing such a place? 

Are the public school teachers car- 
rying out the directives of the state 
concerning alcohol education? If 
not, what action should be taken to 
assure such instruction? 

Are the church adults themselves 
responsible for making young people 
believe that social drinking is “the 
thing to do” in the smart set? Adults 
should frankly examine their own 
social habits and discuss openly what 
they should and will do about it. 

Again, adults might make a study 
of the debasing conditions—economic, 
housing, etc.—which may be causing 
some people in the community to 
drink excessively. What can they do 
about such conditions? 

These are only a few of the things 
adults can do. In spite of wide dif- 
ferences of opinion on the alcohol 
question the members of any church 
can find certain things which they 
agree should be done and together 
work out a strong, positive program 
of alcohol education notwithstanding 
their divergent views.” 

The church which follows its Mas- 
ter in concern for human personality 
at its best cannot ignore the alcohol 
problem today. Any church can have 
a vigorous and effective program of 
alcohol education, given an earnest 
leader who really cares. In your 
church, will you be one who cares 
and proves it by implementing a bet- 
ter alcohol education program? 


Resource Materials 


on Alcohol Education 


(Order through denominational book- 
stores or from the sources listed.) 

The Alcohol Problem Visualized. A 
book of charts, graphs and drawings on 
the alcohol problem. Used as basic text 
in leadership education courses. 

National Forum, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicage, Ill., $2.25. 

Alcohol Education in the Church. Lead- 

ers Guide for Leadership Education 


‘Several suggestions in the five previous 
paragraphs are taken fromm “Education in the 
Local Church on the Problem of Alcohol,” 
by Alleen Moon. Now out of print but or- 
iginally published by The Board of Education 
of The Methodist Church, Division of the 
Local Church. Used by permission. 
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Course 145b. Mimeographed, 15c. The 
teaching suggestions, lists of resources, 
tests, etc., will be helpful to local church 
leaders. 

To Drink or Not to Drink. An in- 
terest-catcher that presents both sides of 
the problem. Directed to young people. 
Leaflet, $4.00 per 100. 

Division of Education, National Council 

of Churches, 79 E. Adams, Chicago 
3) Ail 

Alcohol and People. 
church leaders. 

Let’s Face ihe Issue. A guide to the 
study of the relationship of the church to 
the alcohol problem. 

Division of Social Education and Ac- 
tion, Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., 
830 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
q50ba. 

A Manual of Facts and Fancies About 
Alcohol. This manual, together with a 
list of questions commonly raised by young 
people, and the answers of science to 
these questions, will be found exceedingly 
helpful by leaders of youth groups. 

About to be published by the Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Yale 
University, 52 Hillhouse Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. : 

Of Cats and People. A booklet, illus- — 
trated with humorous cartoons, showing ~ 
the effects of alcohol as demonstrated by 
an actual scientific experiment. Ideal for - 
use with junior and senior high school ~ 
students. 

Research Interpretation Service, Ala- |. 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, - 
Ala. : 

It’s Up to You. A _ straightforward, 

readable appeal to young people. 

How Much Do You Know About Al- 
cohol? A little booklet giving brief, right- -- 
to-the-point answers to questions about al- § 
cohol. 

Association Press, 347 Madison Ave.,- 

New York, N. Y. 

Youth Questions Alcohol; It’s Smarter 
Not to -Drink; Alcohol Talks to Youth; 
Alcohol and Accidents; Alcohol and Ad- 
vertising. ; 

School and College Service, Station B, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Alcoholfax. Educational service on the ' 
alcohol problem designed for educators, | 
youth leaders, clubs, churches and schools. , 
Entertaining, simply written, comprehen- 
sive. 

Published monthly through the school 

year by Allied Youth Inc., 1709 M 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

The International Student. Especially 
valuable for college young people who, 
want reliable information on the alcohol _ 
problem. 

The Intercollegiate Association for the 

Study of Alcohol, 12 N. Third St...) 
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ligious Education, Second Edition. Pages 
78-80 of Part I and 250 of Part II. $1.50) 
each, separately or $2.50 together. 
Division of Education, National Coun—: 
cil of Churches, 79 E. Adams St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


mews FOR THE ASKING 


THIS IS YOUR PAGE, as a reader 
of the JOURNAL. What question do 
you have about your work in Christian 
education? Perhaps it is a question 
which could be answered briefly by 
someone who has found an answer. 
Perhaps it will suggest a full-length 
JOURNAL article. Send in your ques- 
tions. 

If you have a short “success story,” 
send it in, too. It may be chosen 
as the "Idea of the Month." If used 
this way, the contributor's subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL will be ex- 
tended for one year or a gift sub- 
scription sent to a person of his 
choice. The Editors. 


Question 
“Should primary children be ex- 
pected to sign financial pledge cards 
and use offering envelopes?” 
—Mrs. Harold Skramstad, 
Washington, D. C. 


One Answer 

The above question was referred 
to us by Mrs. Edward N. Bodholdt, 
who says that it has been asked of 
her frequently. Mrs. Bodholdt says 
that her own conclusion is that it is 
good experience for primary children 
to use offering envelopes, but that it is 
better not to ask them to sign finan- 
cial pledge cards at that age. The 
pledge is usually that of the parent. 
The primary child can have the edu- 
cational advantages of the use of the 
offering envelope without the for- 
mality of the pledge, which he does 
not understand. The primary child 
should be encouraged to give a regu- 
lar amount and to feel a responsibil- 
ity for preparing the envelope him- 
self each Sunday. The offering en- 


_;| velope is a weekly reminder to which 


he responds. 

Mrs. Bodholdt adds that junior 
workers with whom she has consulted 
) say that such use of the envelopes in 
the primary department helps to pre- 
| pare the child for pledging upon en- 
trance into the junior department. 
By that time he has learned better 
the value of money, often having an 
allowance of his own. He knows 


| what is meant by “keeping a promise” 


or pledge. She favors the use of a 
special primary envelope, rather than 
the same as those used by the older 
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boys and girls who do pledge. In her 
department they are tinted a color for 
each of the three primary grades and 
not dated. : 


Question 
How do you use tape recordings 
in your program of religious educa- 
tion? 
—Question asked by the Editors 
in the February International Journal 


One Answer 

I have used a tape recorder from 
time to time in a church school class 
of fourth grade pupils, and with very 
good effect. There is nothing unique 
about the way in which I used it ex- 
cept perhaps this one instance: 

A parents’ meeting was to be held 
for the parents of the junior depart- 


. ment pupils. Each class was asked to 


make a contribution to the program. 
My class had undertaken a short unit 
of study of their own church, which 
involved interviews with the minister, 
the choir director, the sexton and a 
number of other people in the church. 
We decided to reproduce this ex- 
perience in the form of a simulated 
radio program, making the record- 
ings on tape. Some of the pupils gave 
the reports of the interviews they had 
held, while in other cases we pre- 
sented the actual interview, the pupil 
asking the question and the church 
official making the answers. 

It was an exciting experience for 
the pupils, and one which helped 
to reemphasize the teaching we had 
hoped to achieve through this unit, 
but best of all the parents were quite 
excited with the program. The par- 
ents of one of the boys participating 
could not be present because of ill- 
ness, so we took the program to their 
home so that they also might hear 
it. 


—Professor Paul H. Vieth, 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


The Idea of the Month 


In a church school I know there 
never had been an assistant superin- 
tendent. The superintendent came 
Sunday after Sunday. Even when he 
took a vacation he managed -to be 
back for services and to take his 
place. He managed so efficiently that 
everyone took him for granted. One 


day at work he was suddenly stricken, 
taken to the hospital and operated 
upon. It was many weeks before he 
could return and several weeks before 
he could even talk to others about 
the work of the Sunday school. 


The confusion and difficulty which 
resulted could have been avoided if 
there had been an assistant who knew 
about the records and necessary busi- 
ness. Since that time this superin- 
tendent has coached another man in 
his duties, and once a month this as- 
sistant takes complete charge, just “to 
have his hand in” and to be ready for 
any emergency. 

This system of prepared under- 
studies applies to other officers, such 
as secretaries and treasurers. Not only 
is an assistant a help to the officer, 
but having one prepared is a safe- 
guard to the .school that the me- 
chanics of running it will not be dis- 
rupted and interfere with the main 
purpose of the Sunday school, that 
of teaching Christian living. 


Of course teachers, too, should ~ 
have some one who can, step in and 
take their places. I know one small 
school in which each department has 
one person who studies the lesson and 
is on call. 


A class of young men in our church 
school have a plan which solves the 
understudy problem as far as adult 
classes is concerned. Each week one 
of the members meets with the teach- 
er, a long-time Bible student, and to- 
gether they discuss and go over the 
lesson. The students rotate in month- 
ly periods. The student is ready each 
of the Sundays of that month to lead 
the discussion in his own class and 
teach the lesson if necessary there or 
in another adult class using the same 
course. The teacher also becomes 
better acquainted with the student 
and his problems when they talk and 
study together, and can make his 
lessons more meaningful. And the 
students develop ideas and get prac- 
tice in teaching and leading discus- 
sions. 

Do you have an understudy for 
your job in the church school? Why 
not give consideration to getting an 
understudy? 


—Esther Miller Payler, 
Germantown, Ohio 
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A Christmas Play 


by Mamie L. Downs 


Cast of Characters 

RutrH—Daughter of the Innkeeper, .a girl 
of about twelve or thirteen 

MartHa—Wife of the Inkeeper 
Jacos—The Innkeeper 
Mary—Wife of Joseph 
JosepH—Carpenter of Nazareth 
SHEPHERDS 
WISEMEN 
TownspPEop_Le (See Production Notes) 


Time and Place 


Scene I—Upper room in the inn at Beth- 
lehem reserved for the Innkeeper’s fam- 
ily, early evening of the first Christmas 
Eve. 

Scene II—Same as Scene I—a few hours 
later. 

Scene III—Same as above two scenes 
two hours before dawn on the first 
Christmas Day. 


Scene IV—Same as above scenes—twelve 
days later. 


Scene V—Room in home of Benjamin, 
kin of Joseph of Nazareth, in Bethle- 
hem, a few minutes later than Scene IV. 


Scene | 


Cuor sings “Silent Night” (Gruber, 
arr. by John West) as the auditorium 
lights slowly dim. At the closing of the 
anthem, the curtains open. 

(When the curtains open, we find a 
plain room, containing very little furni- 
ture. At the rear center is a low couch 
on which RutH is propped. Her feet 
and legs are covered by a bright cover. 
She is sewing on an attractive piece of 
material. She glances out of the window 
occasionally, and as the lights gradually 
dim she lays her sewing aside and gives 
her full attention to the window. When 
the room is nearly dark MARTHA enters 
carrying a small lamp of the period, and 
lights go up.) 

MartHa (speaking as she enters): 
Ruth, my child, I’m so sorry to leave 
you alone like this, but your father has 
needed me constantly and I didn’t realize 
that so much time had slipped away until 
the darkness came. (She puts the lamp 
on the stand and begins to straighten 
Ruth’s cushions and cover): Here, let 


Miss Downs is superintendent of the junior 
high department of the First Reformed 
Church in Albany, New York. 

This play may be presented without roy- 
alty. It may not, however, be copied. Extra 
copies of this issue, for members of the cast, 
may be obtained from the office of the In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Education 
at the prices indicated on page |. It is re- 
quested that credit be given the author and 
the Journal on programs used with the play. 
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me make you a little more comfortable, 
and then I'll get you some supper. Poor 
Baby, mother has certainly neglected you 
today. 

RutH: Don’t feel badly, Mother dear. 
I know that you’ve been very busy today. 

Martuwa (almost collapsing onto a stool 
near the bed): BUSY! I’ve never been 
so tired in my life! I’ve never seen so 
many people. I think that everyone in 
the world had ancestors born in Bethle- 
hem. But thanks be to Jehovah, we haven't 
a room left, even the courtyard is full, 
so your poor tired father should be able 
to slip away for.a little rest soon. That 
lazy, good-for-nothing stable boy can tell 
anyone else who stops that we have no 
room left. 

Rutu (again looking out of the win- 
dow): It seems too bad to turn people 
away when they’ve come so far, and are 
so travel weary. 

MartHa: We wouldn’t turn them 
away if we had the room, dear, but there’s 
not an inch of space left. This room and 
the stable are the only two places on your 
father’s property not occupied by travelers. 
But I mustn’t sit here talking—you must 
be starved. (She rises as she says the last 


sentence.) 
RutH: Please don’t worry about me, 
Mother, I’m only a nuisance anyway 


(burying her face in her hands). Oh, if 
I could only walk, I could help you and 
Father instead of being a burden to you 
and making you both more work than 
you have already. 

Marrua (hurrying over to the couch, 
and taking Ruth in her arms): Ruthie, 
my baby, how can you ever even think 
such foolishness? You know your father 
and I love you more than anything in the 
world, and even if you never walk again, 
you’d never be a nuisance or a burden. 
But you will walk again, and run, and 
dance. You'll see! Didn’t the Doctor say 
that your leg and hip were all healed 
and that all you needed was exercise? 


RutH (leaning against her mother): 
I know it, Mother, and sometimes I feel 
that I can walk, but then I get afraid. 


MartHa (stroking her hair): But 
there’s nothing to be afraid of, darling, 
Mother’s right here. You can lean on 
her. Come, Dear, please try for Mother. 
It will be good for you after being so 
quiet all day. (She tries to lift Rutu off 
the couch.) 

RutH (crying out in fright): No—No 
—Mother, please don’t! I’m afraid~—I’m 
afraid! (Staring excitedly around her.) 
All I can think of is that day I was run- 
ning up the path after Father, and then 
I was falling, Falling, FALLING. And 
then the awful pain! Oh, Mother, I’m 
so sorry to disappoint you, but I’m afraid 
—afraid. (She buries her face against her 
mother and sobs softly.) 


MarrHa (soothing her): There, there, 
darling. It’s all right. Mother under- 
stands. If I’d fallen over the side of that 
rocky ledge the way you did, I would 
be afraid, too. Now don’t cry any more. ~ 
(MarTHa leans RutH back among the 
cushions) You don’t have to walk until 
you feel that you want to try it. Now 
give Mother a great big smile. (RutTH 
smiles wanly.) That’s my good girl. Now 
I'll get you something to eat. 

(As she turns to leave the stage, the 
curtain closes.) 


Between scenes—Solo, “O Holy Night” 
(Adams). 


Scene II 


(The curtains open to disclose RutH 
lying on her couch as in the last scene. 
A light seems to fall over her legs on the 
couch. MartTua is seated beside the 
lamp, working on a dark heavy garment. 
She bites off her thread and looks toward 
RutuH as she speaks.) 


MarruHa: Your father can. manage to 
tear more holes in his clothes than any- 
one I ever saw. Speaking of your father, 
it seems to me that he’s been gone a very © 
long time just to tell those late arrivals — 
that we had no room left. I still can’t 
understand why that shiftless stable boy 
didn’t tell them that instead of dragging 
your poor, tired father down there. 

(She notices that RutH isn’t paying © 
any attention to her, but is looking out — 
the window in the direction of the light 
with a fascinated stare on her face.) Ruth, 
what are you looking at? You haven’t 
been paying attention to one word I’ve 
been saying. ; 

Rurtu (turning quickly to her mother): | 
I’m sorry, Mother, but I was watching 
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that star. Isn’t it the brightest one you’ve 
ever seen? 


MartHa (walks to the window and 
stares out for a minute. She then turns ” 
to RutH and in an awed voice says): 
Yes, Dear, it is the brightest star I’ve ever 
seen in my life. 

(Jacob enters, obviously tired out. He 
sinks onto 
Martua, ) 

Jacos: I wish I had a better place to 
offer them, but you just can’t make room 
when every space has been taken. (He 
sighs.) 

Martua: A better place to offer them! 
You didn’t have any place to offer them 
but the stable, and no one would want 
to sleep there. 

Jacos: They were glad enough to sleep 
there, poor souls. Well, at least it is dry 
and they will be out of the cold winter 
wind, 

MarTHA (going toward Jacos): But 
why are you so concerned about those 
folks, Jacob? There were plenty of others 
turned away from our door this day. 

Jacos: I don’t know what there was 
about them, Martha, but there was some- 
thing—even Asa felt it. That’s why he 
called me instead of turning them away i 
himself. a 

MartHa: Oh, Asa, that lazy stable 
boy. He’s simple anyway. But you, Jacob, © 
I’m surprised that you can’ become so 


the stool just vacated by 


ae 
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taken by strangers. How many were there? 

Jacos: Only two. A man and his wife. 
He had the kindest face and she had the 
sweetest face I’ve ever seen. They were 
so tired, I just couldn’t turn them away. 
She was only a little older than our Ruth, 
and will soon have a little one unless I 
miss my guess. 

RutuH: Father, why didn’t you give 
them this room? 

Marrua (looking in surprise at Ruth): 
This room? Where on earth would we 
go if he let them come in here? 

RutH: We could sleep in the stable 
for one night, couldn’t we? 

MartuHa: Nonsense, child, but perhaps 
I should run down there for a few min- 
utes to make sure that they are comfort- 
able. (She turns to leave the room.) 

Jacos (stretching his hand out to de- 
tain her): That won’t be necessary, Mar- 
tha, I told Asa to stay in the granery 
next to the stable, and if we were needed 
that he was to call us. We’re all tired, 
so let’s get some rest. 

(MartuHa and Jacos unfold mats that 
have been in the corner. Curtain closes.) 


Between scenes—Anthem, “The Morn- 
ing Star” (Hager). 


Scene III 


(When the curtains open, the room is 
in darkness, the only light seeming to 
come from the window onto RUTH’s cot. 
The forms of MartHa and JacosB can 
be seen sleeping on mats near RuTH’s 
cot. RuTuH is sitting straight up in bed, 
staring out of the window. A chorus off- 
stage can be heard singing a “Gloria” 
[such as the refrain of the old carol, 
“When the sun had sunk to rest.’] As 
the singing fades away, a pounding of 
feet off-stage can be heard, and a voice.) 

Asa (off stage): Jacob, Jacob, wake up, 
wake up! 

(MartTHA and Jacos, startled, sit up.) 

Jacos (shouting): Vm coming, Asa, 
stop that racket or I’ll give you a thrash- 
ing. (In a lowered voice) Where on earth 
is that flint? Oh, here it is. (He jumps 
up and lights the lamp. Lights come up. 
Without a word to either MARTHA or 
Rutu he dashes out.) 

MarruHa (rising and going towards the 
window): That Asa! How Jacob can 
put up with him, I’ll never know! 

RutuH: Did you hear the music, Moth- 
er? 

Martnwa (staring at Ruth as if she were 
delirious): Music? I heard no music. 
But then, I was asleep. What kind of 
music, Dear? 

RutH: Oh, the most beautiful music 
I’ve ever heard. Singing. 

MartHa: It was probably travelers 
around the fire in the courtyard. 

RutH: No, Mother, it wasn’t like that 
at all. I’ve heard that kind of music all 
my life. This was different. It was beau- 
tiful, and wonderful. It sounded the way 
I’ve always imagined angels would sound. 
And the star! Have you noticed the star, 
Mother? It seems to be getting bigger and 
brighter all the time. 

Martua (She comes to the side of the 
cot and puts her hand on Rutu’s fore- 
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head and brushes back her hair): You 
are tired and excited tonight, Darling; 
that’s why everything seems different to 
you. You were probably dreaming about 
the music. 

Rutu: No, I wasn’t dreaming, Mother. 
I know I heard it. And the star—I’m not 
dreaming about that, am I? 

(Before Martua has a chance to answer 
Jacos enters slowly, and sinks down on 
the stool. He says nothing but stares 
straight ahead. MartHA comes slowly to- 
ward him.) 

MartHa: What’s the matter, Jacob? 
You look as if you’ve seen a ghost! 

Jacos: The Scriptures say that the 
Messiah will be born in Bethlehem, don’t 
they, Martha? The shepherds say that 
the angel sang that He’s been born, and 
is lying in a manger. (Pause) My MAN- 


GER! Just think of it, Martha, my man- 
ger! 
MartHA: Jacob, you’ve lost your wits. 


What’s all this talk about shepherds, and 
angels, and mangers? Has the light of 
the star turned everyone’s mind? 

Jacos: I know not, Martha. But this 
I do know, there is a newborn babe lying 
in the manger of our stable. Shepherds 
were watching their flocks on the hillside, 
and angels appeared and sang to them 
and told them that the child in our man- 
ger is Christ, the Lord. 

Rutu (her face white with excitement): 
See, Mother! I knew I heard the angels 
singing, I wasn’t dreaming—I really heard 
the angels! 

(Curtain closes quickly) 


Between scenes—-Organ or Piano Solo 
“Prayer” from ‘Hansel and _ Gretel” 
(Humperdinck). 


Scene IV 


(The curtains open to disclose RutTH 
sitting on her cot in the process of making 
a crude rag doll. MARTHA enters carrying 
a tray covered with a white cloth.) 


MartTua (setting the tray on the stand 
near RutH’s cot): It seems lately that I 
can’t get your meals ready on time. Are 
you terribly hungry, dear? (She uncovers 
the tray, revealing a bowl, a mug and a 
couple of hard rolls.) 

RutH: I’m not hungry at all, Mother. 
How do you like the doll I’m making? 
(She holds the rag. doll up for her 
mother’s inspection.) 

MarTHA: It’s nice, dear, but have you 
gone back to playing with dolls? (She 
says this in a joking manner.) 

Rutu (laughing): Of course not, 
Mother. This is for the new baby. Do 
you ‘think he’ll like it? 

MartTHA: You, too? It seems that 
everyone in town is preparing something 
for that child. All Bethlehem is seething 
with excitement. 

RutH: Is he 
Mother? 

MarrTHa (sitting down on the stool): 
Who can tell? Ive talked to his*mother 
and father and they were very nice. 
They’re simple people like the rest of us, 
with no pretense of wealth or greatness. 
But they believe he is the Messiah. Mary, 
the mother, said that his coming was an- 


really the Messiah, 


nounced to her by an angel. And the 
shepherds swear that angels appeared to 
therm on the hillside and told them they'd 
find the Messiah lying in a manger. Your 
father seems sure that he is, but I don't 
know—I’m not sure. 


RutuH: I think he is. I don’t know 
why, but I just do. You know, Mother, 
I’m not so afraid when I think about 
walking since he was born. I wish I 
could see him. 


MartTHA: You'll see him, never fear. 
And I’m glad that you’re getting over 
your fear of trying to walk. 

RutH: When can I see him, Mother? 
May I see him today? 


MartTHa: Perhaps—wait until 
father gets back and we'll ask him. 


RutH: Where is father? 

Martua: He went over to Benjamin’s 
to talk to Joseph about doing some re- 
pairs here at the Inn. 


your 


RutuH: Joseph? He’s the baby’s father, 
isn’t he? 
MartTuHa: Yes, he’s a carpenter, you 


_ know, which is lucky for this town. Since 


old Amos broke his leg Bethlehem has 
needed a carpenter badly. 

RutH: I’m glad they have decided 
to stay here for awhile. Are they going 
to live with*"Benjamin, the tanner? 

MarrtHa: Yes, he’s a kinfolk of theirs. 

Rutu: Oh. (Pause while she fusses 
with doll) Did you see the star last night, 
Mother? It was the brightest that it has 
been since the night Jesus was born in 
our stable. 

MartHa (in a thoughijul voice): Yes, 
I noticed it. It’s queer about that star. 
It makes me feel odd when I look at it. 


Rutu: It makes me feel good when I 
look at it. It makes me feel well and 
strong. 


MartTuHa (after a pause): I wonder 
what can be keeping your father. He said 
that he’d be back shortly, and that was 
an hour ago. 

(Jacos enters as MarRTHA finishes speak- 


ing.) 

MartHa: Oh, here you are. What 
kept you so long? 

Jacos (in an excited voice): Martha, 


Ruth, you should see the caravan that 
stopped at our gate. Not merchants, mind 
you, but rich men! Kings! You should 
see their clothes, and the costly cargo they 
carried. 

Rutu: What are they doing in Beth- 
lehem, Father? 

Jacos: They have come to see the 
Child. They have been following the 
star that you’ve been watching each night, 
Ruth. They said that prophets foretold 
that when the Messiah was born a great 
star would rise and shine over the place 
where he was. They have brought him 
rich gifts. They are on their way to see 
him now. 

Rutu: Oh, Father, why can’t I go 
to see the Baby Jesus, too? You have 
promised every day that you'd take me, 
and you haven't yet. 

_Jacos (turning to Martha): Shall we 
take Ruth to see the Messiah? (MARTHA 
nods her head in the affirmative.) Come, 
my child, you shall see the Baby Jesus. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
Care 


God’s Love and 


For the Leader 


In November, worship thoughts lead to- 
ward thanksgiving for the many evidences 
of God’s love and care with which we are 
surrounded. The children will be helped 
to discover and appreciate the beauty in 
God’s autumn world as well as his gener- 
ous provision for all our material needs. 
Such thoughts are incomplete unless we 
find ways of sharing God’s bounty with 
those who have less, and so it is impor- 
tant to plan a Thanksgiving sharing proj- 
ect as a practical evidence of thankful 
hearts. 2 

It may be that your church or depart- 
ment has a regular procedure for such 
sharing, and you will want to help your 
children to understand and enter fully 
into the project. Or you may like to 
choose one of the children’s projects spon- 
sored by the American Friends Service 
Committee for the relief of children in 
war-torn countries overseas. Your group 
might trim a Mitten Tree, bring good 
used or new clothing (particularly under- 
garments and socks), or make. a special 
money offering for milk and food for un- 
der-nourished children.” 


The worship center should be beautiful 
with autumn leaves and flowers. On the 
first Sunday in particular bright autumn 
colors should be in evidence. Pictures used 
in the worship center may show: first 
week, God’s autumn world; second, a har- 
vest scene; third, “The Angelus” or other 
picture of people giving thanks; fourth, 
parents or a doctor caring for a child, 
or one of the recent Johnson and Johnson 
advertisements showing an older child car- 
ing for a smaller one. 

The hymns suggested may be found in 
Hymns for Primary Worship, published by 
Westminster Press and The Judson Press. 


November 4 


TuemMe: “God Made Us a Beautiful 
World” 

PreLupe: “Now It’s Happy Autumn 
‘amen 525 


Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 98:1 
Hymn: “Now It’s Happy Autumn Time” 
CONVERSATION: 


The leader may comment, “The song 


*Stratford, Connecticut 


‘Information about these 
may be had by writing to the American 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. For information about special 
children’s projects of your own denomination, 
write to your Board headquarters. For inter- 
church prerects refer to Church yoo Service, 
214 East 2ist St., New York 10, 
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and other en 
rien 


— Worship Resources 


i Department 


by Margaret Clemens McDowell* 


we just sang mentions some things that 
make autumn a wonderful time. Who will 
tell us of something he likes in the fall 
of the year?” The children may speak of 
the changing colors of the leaves, of play- 
ing in fallen leaves, of the clear crisp days, 
of apples ripe. Speak of these as some of 
God’s wonderful plans for preparing for 
winter. Lead the children to think of other 
things: the fur coats of animals are grow- 
ing thick and warm, small creatures are 
storing away food for winter use, the birds 
are flying south, on the farms the last of 
the food—corn and pumpkins and apples 
—are ripe and ready for harvest. Repeat 
together Psalm 98:1. 


Prayer of thanks for autumn with its 
beauty and for provision for winter 
needs. 


Hymn: “For the Fruit upon the Tree,” 7 

Porm: (Leader) Autumn is a time when 
God makes the world especially beau- 
tiful with lovely colors. We have spoken 
of the red and yellow leaves. I shall 
read a poem that tells about many au- 
tumn colors. Listen, and be ready to 
name some things, either in the poem 
or that you think of yourself, that have 
beautiful colors in the fall. 


AvuTUMN COoLors 
The autumn world is splashed with color, 
Bright and gay for us to see; 
Red the berries by the fence row, 
Red and gold our maple tree. 


In the field are orange pumpkins, 
Yellow shines the goldenrod, 

Lavender the small wild asters 
By the dusty roadside nod. 


Bravely green the pines and hemlocks 
Wait for winter cold and snow; 

Gray and brown the squirrels and rabbits 
Softly through the woodland go. 


Deeply blue the skies above us, 
Flecked with clouds of fleecy white, 

Change to rose and purple sunset, 
Then the silver moon, and night. 


Praise to God for things of beauty 
When the autumn colors glow; 

All things lovely in their season, 

God our Father planned it so. 
M. Cc. M. 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION: The children 
may tell of autumn colors that they en- 
joy. 

ScriprureE Verses: Recall and repeat to- 
gether familiar appropriate verses, such 
as Ecclesiastes 3:11; I Timothy 6:17; 
Psalm 126:3. 

OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: One way of saying thank you 
to God is by bringing our gifts of money 


to help to do God’s work. Let us bring 
our offering now. 
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Prayer: Dear Father God, you have giv- 
en us many good gifts. Accept our offering 
now, we pray. Amen. 

Response: “Offering Sentence,” 168 
CLosinG Prayer: Second stanza of “Fath- 

er, We Thank Thee for the Night,” 43 


November 11 


TuHeEeMeE: “Enough to Share” 

Hymn: “Now It’s Happy Autumn Time” 

CALL To WorsHIP: 
Leader: The earth is full of the loving- 

kindness of the Lord. Psalm 33:5 
“Group: O give thanks unto the Lord, 

for he is good. Psalm 118:29 

Porm: The children may tell what im- 
portant day is coming soon. Read “Be- 
ing Thankful Every Day,” 12 in Hymns 
for Primary Worship. Let the children 
tell of reasons why they are thankful. 
List these on the board for use next 
week. 

PRAYER OF THANKS: Include in the 
prayer the things mentioned by the 
children. 


Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come,” 5 
CONVERSATION: 


Stimulate the children’s thinking by say- 


ing, 


“God planned a world with food — 


enough and clothes enough for all. And — 
yet in some places people sometimes are 


cold and hungry. Why is this?” Help the 
children to think of some of the reasons: 
in some places the people have not yet 
learned to follow God’s laws and raise 
enough food; some countries are richer 
and have more than- others; sometimes 
there are wars, 


and homes and factories - 


and crops are destroyed. Lead the children — 


to the conclusion that God expects his 


children who have plenty to share with 


others. 
Story: 
ToMATOES AND MITTENS? 
Ten year old Randall lives in western 
New York state. Last summer he had a 
garden. All of his vegetables grew well, 


but the tomatoes were especially splendid” 


—large and red and firm. They looked ex- 
actly as tomatoes ought to look. 


That was what Randall’s customer’s— 


thought, because before he knew it they 
had bought every single tomato and he 
had a pocket full of money. 

When he took it to the bank to open 
a savings account he was a proud and 
happy boy. Having money in the bank 
made him feel very grown up, indeed. 
When he had earned and saved enough 
pennies, nickels and dimes, Randall meant 
to buy a bicycle like the one in Johnson’s 
store window. 

One Sunday, soon after Randall had 
opened his bank account, he and his 
friends at church school were surprised 
to see on the front wall of their room a 
Christmas tree poster. It was printed in 
red and green and bore the words, “Let’s 
trim a mitten tree!” As the children looked 
they saw that the tree was decorated with 
mittens—mittens in all styles and sizes. 
Some would fit a tiny baby while others: 
were large enough for a big boy. 

“A Mitten Tree!” exclaimed 
children. “Why?” 


*Story from Newsletter, published by Americare 


Friends Service Committee. 


several! 
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“Children overseas will have cold fin- 
gers this winter unless boys and girls in 
America send them mittens,” explained 
Mrs. Drake, the superintendent. “I won- 
dered if perhaps you would like to trim 
a mitten tree here in our church school 
room. What do you think?” 

“Well . . . I could save money from 
my allowance, I guess, and buy a pair of 
mittens at the store.’ Johnny spoke 
thoughtfully. 

“If my mother helped me—just a little 


bit—I think I could knit a pair.” Joan 
sounded eager. 
“IT got some birthday money,” reported 


“IT could spend some of that 


Nancy. 
Mother would knit the 


money for yarn. 


mittens, I know, because she knits all 
the time.” 
Ideas flew thick and fast. Randall 


didn’t say a word, but he was thinking 
hard as the other children talked. He 
was thinking of the blue bankbook with 
the neat figures $5.81 in the column 
marked ‘Deposits.’ He was also thinking 
of the shiny new bicycle in Johnson's 
window. 

As he looked around the big room filled 
with boys and girls he said to himself: 
“There will be lots and lots of mittens 
for the tree. It won’t make a bit of dif- 
ference if I don’t bring a pair.” 

Often during the next week Randall 
peeped at his blue bankbook. Sometimes 
when he did so he seemed to hear Mrs: 
Drake’s voice saying, “Children overseas 
will have cold fingers unless we send them 
mittens.” 

Cold fingers . . . Yes, that was bad. 
He remembered that stormy winter day 
when he had lost his mittens at school. 
How his fingers had hurt by the time he 


got home! The blue bankbook . . . cold 
fingers mittens. These thoughts 
churned around in Randall’s mind all 
week long. 


On Saturday morning when he passed 
Granny Perkin’s house he saw her sitting 
by her front window. She was crippled 
and couldn’t walk about, but her fingers 
were about the busiest fingers in town. 
She was always knitting or sewing or 
mending for someone who needed help. 
As Randall waved he suddenly knew what 
to do. 

Bounding up the steps, he knocked on 
the door. In a moment he was explaining 
to Granny Perkins about the Mitten Tree. 
“And so, if I buy the yarn with some of 
my tomato money, could you—would you 
please do the knitting?” he asked. 

If you were to pass Granny Perkins 
home any day now, you would probably 
find her by the window, busily working 
on a pair of bright green mittens. No 
wonder she looks so happy, for her work 
is to be a gift—her gift and Randall’s for 
the Mitten Tree. 

PLANNING TO SHARE: This would be an 
appropriate time to plan the Thanks- 
giving sharing project. See introductory 
paragraph. 

OFFERING 


Hymn: 
World” 


“God Made Us a Beautiful 


November 18 

For today’s service, develop a litany of 
thanks using the ideas suggested by the 
children last week. This can be simply 
done by grouping like ideas together and 
using a familiar Bible verse as a response. 
The litany given here will serve as an il- 
lustration. 
THEME: “We Thank Thee, O God” 
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PRELUDE: “Come Ye Thankful People, 
Come” 

Hymn: “Come, Ye Thankful People, 
Come” 

A THANKSGIVING PsALm: Psalm 100 


PRAYER: A Litany of Thanks 

Leader: For homes where we live, and 
for families who love us, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For food to eat, and for 
clothes to keep us warm, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For our friends and the good 
times we have together, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For our schools and churches 
where we learn and worship, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For all the lovely colors of 
autumn, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For thy care for the flowers 
and birds and all small creatures, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 

Leader: For the chance to share some 
of thy good gifts with others, 

Group: We thank thee, O God. 
Hymn: “For the Fruit Upon the Tree” 
DEDICATION OF GiFTs: The leader will 

speak of the purpose of the Thanks- 
giving gifts, after which the children 
may bring their gifts forward. The 
leader should offer a prayer that these 
gifts may carry love and friendliness to 
those who receive them. 

The regular offering may follow. 


Story: 
Tue Star MITTENS 

Across the sea in a small house in 
Japan Tomi shivered as she dressed. It 
was cold outside, and it was cold in the 
house too. A few coals glowed in the 
small heater in the center of the room. 
Tomi held her hands close. 

“My hands are cold, Mother,” she said. 

“Yes, I know, dear,” answered her 
mother. “But we have only a little char- 


8Story told from material appearing in News- 
letter. (See footnote 


BEAUTIFUL-- 
STURDY-- 


coal left. I cannot use any more now. 
Today I shall be paid, and when I come 
home from work I will bring a bagful.” 

“Well,” said Tomi with a smile, “I can 
go to the Quaker Neighborhood Center 
after a while. There it is always nice and 
warm. And you will be at work. But 
Grandmother must stay in the cold house.” 
She looked troubled at this. 

‘Do not worry about me, child,” said 
Grandmother. “I'll keep busy, and I can 
wear an extra coat. We'll manage.” 

Yes, they would manage. But it was 
not easy for the Kimura family. Tomi’s 
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father had died a few months before, and 
Mrs. Kimura had to go to work in a 
factory. The money she received was 
barely enough to buy the things three peo- 
ple needed. Sometimes the food, or the 
charcoal for the fire, just did not quite 
last until the next pay day. 

How thankful they were for the help 
of the nearby Quaker Neighborhood Cen- 
ter! Here Tomi could go each day to 
read in the library and to play with the 
other children. There was a sewing class 
for the girls, too. Tomi was making a 
dress for herself. It was wonderful to learn 
to sew. After a while she would bé able 
to make warm clothes for Mother and 
Grandmother too. 

Best of all, at noontime the children 
at the Center were given a warm lunch. 
How good the rice tasted! Tomi’s mother 
felt much better to know that her little 
girl had a warm meal while she was 
away working. 

After Tomi had helped Grandmother 
all she could, she set out for the Center. 
Her breath made little frosty clouds as 
she hurried along. Tomi tried to pull her 
short coat sleeves down over her cold bare 
hands. 

But the Center was warm and friendly. 
In the sewing class Tomi and the others 
chattered as they cut and pinned, basted 
and sewed. Tomi’s new dress would soon 
be ready to try on. Yoshi was making a 
warm nightdress, and Miki was stitching 
an apron for her little sister. All were 
busy and happy. : 

When the sewing class was over 
Hartman called the girls together. 

‘We have a surprise today,” she said. 
“Some boys and girls in America have 
sent us a box of warm mittens. You may 
unpack them. I hope there will be a 
pair for each one of you.” 

Warm mittens! Tomi remembered how 
cold her hands had been that morning. 
It would be wonderful to have warm 
mittens. Quickly the girls unpacked the 
box and spread the mittens out on the 
table. There were more than enough. 
There were large ones, small ones, striped 
ones, plain ones, red, and blue and green 
ones. 

“Oh look!” cried Tomi. 
have stars on the backs.” 

The girls looked. Star mittens! 
girl liked that pair best. 

“How shall we decide who gets these?” 


Mrs. 


“One pair 


Every 


asked Mrs. Hartman. 
“Count out,” said Miki. “Jon, Kem, 
Pun.” 


The others nodded and held out their 
hands with fingers and thumbs closed to 
make a fist. Then they counted out, 
“Jon, Kem, Pun; Jon, Kem, Pun.” 

At last only one girl had a hand out. 
And that hand belonged to Tomi Kimura. 
Everyone clapped, for they all loved Tomi. 


“The star mittens are yours, Tomi,” 
smiled Mrs. Hartman. 

Tomi hugged the mittens to her. How 
soft they were! How warm they would 
feel! She must thank the good friends 
in America who sent them to her. All 
during lunch she was quiet, for she was 
thinking about what to say. After lunch 
she went in to the library of the Center. 
She found a quiet corner. Slowly and 
carefully she wrote her letter. This is it, 
just as it came to America from Tomi: 
Dear Friends: 

I thank you so much for the gift of the 
fine mitténs which you were so warm- 
hearted enough to send me the other day. 
I, who had no mittens of my own until 
then, was always thinking on my way to 
school and back, how good it would be 
if I had a pair. 
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Since my father died in the middle of 
last December, it has been absolutely im- 
possible to get a pair and I was almost 
hopeless and crestfallen with no mittens 
when suddenly I received such a _ nice 
pair which you sent. Such a thing I have 
never seen even in my dreams. Thanks 
to you I can now go to school with light- 
hearted feeling because my hands are very 
warm in spite of this cold weather. How 
happy I’m feeling you can never imagine! 


Once more let me thank you for your 
warm hearts. I shall never be able to 
forget you as long as the mittens are 
warming my hands. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Tomi Kimura 


When her letter was finished it was 
time to go home. Tomi put on her coat 
and then drew on the star mittens. How 
warm they felt, and how pretty they 
looked! And then because she was so 
anxious to show her gift, Tomi ran all 
the way home. 


Mother was there and the little house 
was warm. Grandmother had _ supper 
ready. 

“How beautiful!’ said Mother when she 
saw the mittens. “How wonderful it is to 
know that friendly people in America care 
about us.” 


As they sat down to eat, Mrs. Kimura 
said, “We have much to be thankful for 
tonight. Let us thank God now.’ And 
while Tomi and Grandmother bowed their 
heads she prayed, “Dear God, our Father, 
we thank you that we are warm, and that 
we have food to eat. We thank you for 
the Neighborhood Center and for the good 
friends there. And we thank you for the 
friendly people in America who care about 
Masse 
As her mother paused, Tomi spoke 
softly. “Thank you, God, for my star 
mittens. And thank you for the boys and 
girls who sent them,” ‘she said. 


Hymn: “God Made Us a Beautiful 
World” 


November 25 


THEME: God Cares Through People 

PreLupe: Arr. from Handel’s Arioso 
“Dank sei Dir, Herr,’ 190 

Catt To Worsuip: 

Leader: Enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with 
praise—Psalm 100:4 

Group: Oh give thanks unto the Lord, 
for he is good—Psalm 118:29 

Hymn: “For the Fruit Upon the Tree” 

LEADER: All month we have been think- 
ing about the ways in which God cares 
for us. We are glad for our homes and 
our families and our friends. We are 
thankful that we have food to eat and 
clothes to wear and houses to live in. 
We are glad for all the beautiful things 
in the world about us. God’s care is 
round about us every day, like the air 
we breathe. 

Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care,” first stanza 

LEADER: 

“This morning let us think of some peo- 
ple who help to care for us, and what 
they do.” Encourage the children not 
only to mention different people, but to 
tell of specific ways in which they have 
been helped by them. They may think of 
their parents and the many things they do, 
of the doctor and nurse who cared for 
them when tonsils had to come out, the 
traffic officer who guards the crossing, and 
others. Remind the children that we too 
may help Ged by caring for others. Speak 
of care for little brothers and sisters, for 
children and adults who may be crippled 
or ill, and of the recent Thanksgiving 
project. 

PRAYER of thanks for God’s care through 
people, and for help in remembering to 
do our part. 

OFFERING 

Hymn: 


“God Made’ Us a Beautiful 
World” 


Junior Bipartent 


Helene M. Suiter* 
THEME FOR NOVEMBER: “Now Thank We 
All Our God’ 


For the Leader 

November is the season for thanksgiv- 
ing. Let us help juniors to feel deep grati- 
tude for all God’s goodness. We will think 
especially of the gifts which are basic for 
our real happiness but which are some- 
times taken for granted. The rich gifts of 
the earth, our dream and hope for peace, 
the joy of happy homes, and the gift of a 
place for worship,—these will be the areas 
for our thinking this month. The leader’s 
manner and attitude will do much to help 
juniors experience real thanks and grati- 
tude for God’s goodness. 


Again there will be opportunities for 
juniors to help with the worship service. 
See that there is ample time for thorough 
preparation. You will want to read the 
service through to note places where jun- 


*Associate Secretary and Supervisor of Week- 
day Church Schools, United Churches of Lacka- 
wanna County, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


iors may help. They will like to help ar- 
range the worship center. They may have 
additional suggestions to those given be- 
low. Hymns and music not otherwise in- 
dicated will be found in Hymns for Jun- 
ior Worship, Westminster or Judson Press. 


November 4 


THEME: For the Riches of the Earth 

Worsuip CENTER: If possible use a large 
picture of a great forest representative 
of one of long ago. If the children are 
asked in advance, they might bring 
things representing the riches of the 
earth, such as coal, metal, stone, wood, 
etc. Have the Bible open to Job, chap- 
ter 28. 

PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Sibelius 

Catz To Worsutp: Psalm 95:1,2 

Leaver: During the month of Novem- 
ber we will be thinking of the things for 
which we are especially thankful. Each 
week we will be singing this great hymn 
of thanksgiving. Let us listen to the 
music. 


Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
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Scripture: Job 28: 1-11 
Story: 


RicuHes Out oF THE EARTH 

For a long time Don had been looking 
out the living room window. He had been 
watching the men on the coal truck as 
they let the shiny, black coal slide down 
the chute into the coal bin in his cellar. 
Across the street in front of John’s house 
was a big oil truck. Don knew that the 
long hose was carrying the thin, light oil 
into the drum of John’s oil burner. You 
never saw fuel being taken into the house 
next door, but Don knew that his: neigh- 
bors burned gas and that the pipe that 
took it into the house was laid under the 
ground. 

“Well, Don, what are you thinking 
about?” said his father as he came in from 
work. 

“T was just sort of thinking about fuel,” 
said Don. “The coal and oil and gas that 
we burn have been in the ground for an 
awful long time; haven’t they?” 

“Indeed they have,” replied Dad. “Sci- 
entists say that it has taken thousands and 
thousands, probably millions and millions 
of years for these things to form.” 

“Our teacher in school said that coal 
used to be trees and thick jungle-like 
places,’ continued Don. “Through the 
years as the old trees and vegetation died, 
they were pushed down farther and far- 
ther into the ground. The things above 
kept pressing and pressing with more and 
more weight until finally coal was formed. 
Is that right?” c 

“That’s just what happened,” replied 
Dad. “Sometimes on the coal you can see 
the design of a leaf or fern. Sometimes 
they even find the shape of a bone of 
some animal which used to live upon the 
earth but which is now extinct. That’s one 
way of knowing how old coal is. Even 
before there were people on the earth God 
was planning for our comfort and 
warmth.” 

Don’s eyes grew big. ““That’s really won- 
derful, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, the earth is indeed full of the 
riches of the Lord,” mused his father. 

“T never thought of coal as being rich- 
es,’ said Don. “I thought gold and silver 
and precious stones and things like that 
were the riches of the earth.” 

“There are many kinds of riches,” said 
Dad. “Come with me; I think we need to 
throw a little coal on our fire.” 

Together they went to the cellar. Don 
watched as his father threw the shiny 
black coal into the wide-open door of the 
furnace. Soon the coal began to snap and 
crackle; as it got hotter it began to burn 
brightly. 

“Say, it makes a lot of pretty colors,” 
said Don. 


“Some people have an interesting idea 
about fire,” smiled Dad. “They believe 
that as a fire burns, you can see all the 
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colors that the trees of the forest once 
knew. Can you see them?” 

Don looked for a moment. “Um-m, I 
can see a lot of gold and rose and violet. 
This forest of long ago must have seen 
many sunsets. And look, that part over 
there is just as blue as a summer sky. And 
there’s even some green like the tiny 
leaves that come in the spring. And 
there’s white and pink like blossoms.” 

“You can see a lot when you look. But 
we must close the door now,” said Dad 
giving the furnace door a push. “The fire 
is ready to burn hard now.” 

As they went upstairs, Don was think- 
ing. “All the wonderful colors that shone 
over the forests of long ago are still in 
the coal that is heating our homes. Yes, 
these things are indeed the riches of the 
earth. They are riches not just because 
they have beauty but because they do 
good, too. You just can’t begin to say how 
great and good and wonderful God is.” 

H. M. S, 
Prayer: (Expressing thanks for the riches 
of the earth) 
A PRAYER THOUGHT: 


Gop’s Riau GirtTs’ 

The earth is the Lord’s and the riches 
thereof, 

The fine soils and abundant crops. 

He made the streams for the fish to 
live in; is 

He made the waterfalls for electricity. 

The forests give us wood for our houses; 

Rock and stone make our buildings 
strong and tall; 

Coal and gas keep our homes warm in 


winter ; 

Iron and steel make machines to do 
our work. 

Our Father made the cotton for our 
clothes; 


The sheep give us wool for warmth. 
Our Father gives us everything we 
need. 
We thank Thee, O our Father, for all 
these things. 
Hymn: “All That’s Good and Great and 


True” 
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November 11 
TuHeEME:For Our Dream of Peace 


WorsuHip CentER: Picture of Jesus with 
the children of the world, globe, dolls 
or flags of the world, a Bible open to 
the second chapter of Isaiah, are sug- 
gested ideas.’ 

PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Sibelius 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 95:1,2 

LEADER: 

Each day there are people in many — 
lands of the world who are praying for 
peace. On this particular day, Armistice — 
Day, we like to spend special time in ~ 
prayer for peace. When the people of the 
world learn to be real friends, wars will — 
end, and there will be real peace. 

Today we are going to use a hymn © 
which is sung to the familiar tune of © 


“America.” However, you will notice that 


the words are different. The writer, Rob- 
ert Whitaker, was thinking not only of 
America; he was thinking that the whole 
wide world was his country. Before we 
sing the song, let us think about the 
words. (Refer to number in- hymnal or 
words on board.) There are many word 
pictures in this poem. How would yon 
paint a picture or a frieze about this 
song? (Allow time for conversation. Ex- 
plain unfamiliar words.) 

Hymn: “My County Is the 


World” ~ 
(found in Singing Worship) ; 


1Written by a fifth de weekday church school © 
class, Martins. Ferry, Ohio, 1947 
261 small (2” by 3”) paper flags of the United — 
Nations may be purchased for from the — 
American Association for the United Nations, 45 — 
East 65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 3 
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My country is the world; 
My flag, with stars impearled 
Fills all the skies. 
All the round earth I claim; 
Peoples of every name; 
And all inspiring fame 
My heart would prize. 


Mine are all lands and seas, 

All flowers, shrubs, and trees, 
All life’s design. 

My heart within me thrills 
For all uplifted hills, 

And for all streams and rills; 
The world is mine. 


And all men are my kin, 
Since ever man has been, 

Blood of my blood. 
I glory in the grace 
And strength of every race, 
And joy in every trace 

Of brotherhood. 

RosBerT WHITAKER® 
SCRIPTURE: 

Leader: Several juniors will read our 
scripture. You will notice that all the 
verses are about peace. Hundreds of years 
before Jesus was born the Hebrews dream- 
ed of a time when there would be peace. 
Isaiah, the prophet wrote, 

Ist Junior: Isaiah 2: 1-4 

Leader: At Jesus’ birth the angels sang, 

2nd Junior: Luke 2: 14 - 

Leader: Jesus often spoke of living at 
peace with others. 

3rd Junior: Matthew 5: 9 

4th Junior: Matthew 5: 43, 44 

5th Junior: Matthew 26: 51, 52 

6th Junior: John 14: 27a,b 
Leaver: At eleven o’clock on Armistice 

Day the whistles blow for three minutes 

while people pause to pray for peace. 

There is nothing that we want more 

than peace. Let us stand quietly as we 

pray our own prayers for the peace of 
the world. 
Guwep Prayer: (Directed by leader) 
Let us pray: 

For the leaders of our country and of 

other lands, 

For gaote who bear arms against their 

wil, 

For those whose homes have been de- 

stroyed by war, - 

For all who suffer because of war, 

Let us give thanks: 

For people in many lands who want 

real peace, 

For those who risk their lives to do 

what they believe is right, 

For those who share with people in 

need, 

For those who show love for their en- 

emies, 

(Use other thoughts which seem ap- 

propriate at time) 
We pray in the name of Jesus, the Prince 
of Peace. Amen. 


Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 
cially about our homes. From early 


November 18 


Tueme: For Homes Where There is Love 

Worsuip CENTER: A picture of a mod- 
ern family gathered around the table, 
an open Bible, and lighted candles if 
desired. Autumn leaves or flowers which 
the children might bring would make 
the worship center more attractive. 

PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Sibelius 

Catt To WorsuiP: Psalm 95: 1,2 

Hymn: “Now Thank We All Our God” 

Leaver: Today we will be thinking espe- 


Used by permission of Mrs. Robert Whitaker 
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times the Hebrews felt that it was very 

important for parents to teach their chil- 

dren about God. They were told to talk 
about God at all times. I shall read the 
words from the Bible: (Read Deuteron- 

omy 6: 4-9.) 

Hymn: “I Thank You, God” 
Story: 
A Home For WHICH TO GIVE THANKS 

“T just can’t figure out some people,” 
sighed Judy. 

“What do you mean?” asked Daddy as 
he gave her a generous serving of chicken 
and mashed potatoes, two of Judy’s favor- 
ite foods. 

“Well, in church school today we were 
talking about Thanksgiving. We were go- 
ing to write our own prayer, and Miss 
Black asked us to name the things we were 
the most thankful for. What do you sup- 
pose Shirley said the very first thing?” 

“Well, what did she say?” asked 
Mother. 

“She said, ‘I’m thankful for my home!’ ” 

“And is there something very unusual 
about that?’ inquired Daddy. 

“If you’d ever seen where she lives, 
you’d think there was,” answered Judy. 
“Why, she lives in just about the very 
worst looking house in the whole town. 
There’s hardly any paint on it, and the 
steps are all rickety, and they don’t have 
any rugs on the floors. There’s hardly any 
furniture in the house. When Shirley isn’t 
in school, she’s usually minding her sister 
or baby brother. She hardlly ever has any 
time to play like the rest of us.” Judy was 
all out of breath from telling about Shir- 
ley’s troubles. 

Mother shook her head sadly. “I’m 
afraid we haven’t taught our daughter 
very much. Here she’s almost eleven years 
old and doesn’t seem to know the dif- 
ference between a house and a home.” 

“Let me ask you a question, Judy,” said 
Daddy. “What do you suppose Shirley 
meant when she said that she was thank- 
ful for her home? Do you suppose she was 
thinking of furniture and paint and rugs?” 

Judy put down her knife and fork and 
thought for a moment before she replied, 
“No, I don’t suppose she even thought of 
those things. I guess she was thinking of 
the people in her home. Her mother has 
to work very hard, but she always has a 
nice smile. I think her father is a crip- 
ple; I know he can’t work. He must be 
awtully nice because Shirley says that he 
reads to them and tells them a lot of sto- 
ries. And that baby brother of hers is just 
as cute as he can be.” 

“T believe that Shirley and her family 
can teach all of us an important lesson,” 
said Mother. “It’s the way that people 
live together and love one another that 
makes a happy home. Let us remember 
that many of our great leaders have come 
from homes like Shirley’s, homes that were 
small and lacking in comfort and beauty 
but where children were loved and where 
they learned to appreciate the great, good 
things of life.” H.M.S. 
PRAYER: 

God, our loving Father, we thank you 
you for our many different homes. We 
thank you for parents who love us and 
who try to teach us the good things of 
life. We thank you for the way that 
they work so that we may have food and 
clothing and all the things that keep us 
well and strong and that make us happy. 
We would remember that there are many 
children in our land and. in other lands 
who need homes and people to love them 
and take care of them. We thank you for 
all the people who are trying to make 
good homes for children. We pray in the 


name of Jesus who was the friend of chil- 
dren. Amen. 


November 25 
Tueme: Thanks for Our Churches 


Worsuip CENTER: The picture, “Pilgrims 
Going to Church” by Boughton could 
be used as a center of interest. If this 
is not available, another picture of peo- 
ple going to church or worshiping could 
be substituted. Encourage the juniors to 
contribute other articles for the worship 
center. 

PRELUDE: Finlandia, by Sibelius 

CaLL To WorsuiP: Psalm 95: 
peated by the group) 

LEADER: When the Pilgrims came to this 
country, one of the first things they did 
was to build log churches so that they 
could worship God as they wished. 
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“Now Thank We All Our God” 


LEADER: Today we are going to use a 
litany about many churches of the 
world. As the litany is read, we will 
try to see these different churches in 
our minds. We will all read together 
the response which has been written on 
the board. (See that the response is on 
the board or where the children will see 
it. If desired, reading parts may be as- 
signed to several juniors) 


LITANy: 


Catalog and fine selections of sam- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1149 South 4th St., Greenville, Lil. 


Hymn: 


Our THANKs FOR MANY CHURCHES 


Reader: In our land and in many other 
lands we can see great, beautiful, tall 
churches. The bells in their high towers 
ring out, calling people to worship. Inside 
are richly colored stained glass windows. 
Soft lights or candles burn, organ music 
is heard, and hundreds of voices join in 
singing the hymns of the church. Great 
preachers read from the Bible and teach 
the people about Jesus’ way of life. 

Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. 


Reader: We can also see the small 
churches of the world. We see little 
churches of white wood or stone with tall 
trees growing near them. We see small 
brick churches in the midst of great cities. 
We see log cabin churches nestled among 
the hills. Here we find people singing the 
same hymns and hearing the same words 
read from the Bible. 
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Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. 


Reader: Out here, miles and miles from 
the cities and towns, we see a church on 
wheels. It is a trailer church. It goes from 
one migrant camp to another. It follows 
these people as they move from crop to 
crop. Inside it looks like a little church. 
We see Bibles and hymnals. There are 
story and picture papers for children. The 
people gather around and soon they are 
singing the same great hymns and hearing 
the same verses that were read in the 
other churches. 


Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. 


Reader: As we look, we see people wor- 
shiping in many other places. Some have 
gathered in homes or in stores because 
they have not as yet been able to build a 
church. Some have met out under the 
trees or by a lake or river. Some are wor- 
shiping on the deck of a ship as it steams 
its way across the ocean. All. sing their 
praise to the same God. 


Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. 


Reader: We also see people who, for 
one reason or another, cannot go to 
church. Old folks, who live in a home can- 
not always get out to church. A minister 
comes and preaches to them as they gather 
in a large room. People who have been 
sent to prison for doing wrong need the 
church. Each Sunday they have an oppor- 
tunity to attend a church service held on 
the prison grounds. Many prisoners have 
been helped in this way. In hospitals and 
homes those who are sick may hear a 
church service broadcast over the radio. 
And so the church comes to all these peo- 
ple that they, too, may worship. 


Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. 


Reader: We see people worshiping in 
many other places which seem strange to 
us. Some of them used to have beautiful 
churches, but they were destroyed by war. 
“These Christians are glad to gather to- 
gether any place where they can find a 
little peace and quiet to praise God and 
to pray to him. 

Response: Almighty God, we thank you 
for places where people meet for worship 
and where they feel close to you. Amen. 
Leaver: As Christians mcet together for 

worship, they often like to read or re- 

cite Psalm 100. Let us repeat it to- 
gether. 


ScripTurRE: Psalm 100 (Many juniors 
have memorized this) ; 


Hymn: “Long Ago the Friends of Jesus” 

A CrLosinc THouGHT: 

I shall tell you where to find the 
Church of our God. 

Find a place where people meet for 
Praise and prayer, 

A place where people feel close to 
One another and to God, 

A place where people decide that they 
Want to live as Jesus lived, 

A place where people’s hearts are filled 
With love for all, 

A place from which people go out with a 
Desire to serve others. 

When these things have happened to us 
We have worshiped in the Church of 

our God. 
H.M.S. 
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and the combined material forms a challenge for a deeper devo- 
tional life on the part of each child who uses these books. 


THE HYMNAL FOR YOUTH 


The 325 hymns and detailed worship material in this hymnal are primarily 
for young people, but the wide range makes it valuable for older groups 
as well. It contains a series of well-planned worship programs including 
prayers, devotional selections, and responsive Scripture readings. Helpful 
suggestions are given the leader for the presentation of these services. 

381 pages, $1.35. (5 copies or more, $1.10) 


HYMNS FOR JUNIOR WORSHIP 


This hymnal was designed to enrich the worship experience of Juniors between the ages of 9 and 
11. It contains 181 hymns, 17 responses set to music and 13 instrumental numbers. Themes for 
worship services grouped into six sections correlate hymns with Scripture readings. 

144 pages, $1.25. (5 copies or more, $1.00 each) 


HYMNS FOR PRIMARY WORSHIP 


The 150 hymns, 30 musical responses and 19 instrumental numbers in this hymnal have been 
selected especially for Primary children from 6 to 8 years. The music is wel] within the range 
of children’s voices. Original words suitable for this age have been written to many of the great 
hymns of the Church. 172 pages, $1.25. (5 copies or more, $1.00 each) 


WHEN THE LITTLE CHILD WANTS TO SING 


is the. song book for beginners of 4 and 5 years. This sturdily bound book includes 134 song- 
poems, 17 instrumental selections and 11 poems. An excellent topical index for use by the 
teacher helps correlate lessons or worship programs with appropriate hymns. 

104 pages, $1.25. (5 copies or more, $1.00 each) 


Westmanster Graded Hymnats 


: At all bookstores, 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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Junior High Department 


by Josephine Z. Nichols* 


THEME FOR NovemMsBerR: Thanks Be to 


God 


November 4 


THEME: Underscore Thanks 
To THosrt Wuo PLAN THE WorRSHIP: 

From earliest days we have been taught 
to say “thank you” for favors bestowed. 
No one could give us a gift when we were 
small without some member of our family 
reminding us to say thanks. Oftentimes 
we learned an unmeaningful “thank you.” 
We said the words in parrot fashion with 
little thought or appreciation. 

Now we want for ourselves to decide 
that there are some things for which we 
of our own accord will honestly give 
thanks. What are they? For some of us 
there will be many answers. For others 
very few. Do any come quickly to our 
minds? Young folks in some countries 
are giving thanks at this moment for 
schools; some are happy for the common- 
est kind of food; some for rough shelter. 
What do we really wish to give thanks 
for? Our friends? An experience at sum- 
mer camp? Some lovely sight in nature? 
Some incident that seems meaningful sud- 
denly, like the one that happened to Ann? 


ANN AND THE STREET URCHIN 

Ann was on her way to school. Each 
day she walked through a slum area and 
she hurried to avoid as much as possible 
the noisy children, the jostling boys, the 
squabbling women that surrounded her. 
But one morning, as she hesitated to avoid 
a yelling group of children, she saw a 
little crippled boy in braces at the top of 
five dirty marble steps. The child was 
laughing and his eyes were simply danc- 
ing with merriment and apparently an- 
ticipation also. 

“What’s he got to laugh about?” ques- 
tioned Ann to herself. ‘Paralyzed, braced 
with steel to his hips,’ and she let out 
a sudden yell, as the boy slid to the top 
step and began to roll full length from 
one marble stone to the next. ‘Why he 
means to do it! MHe’s not falling!” she 
suddenly realized. As he landed full force 
at her feet with a terrific jangle of braces, 
she eagerly put out her hands and pulled 
him to his feet. 

“Thanks,” he grinned, as he balanced 
himself quickly. 

“Thank you,” Ann said, as she hurried 
on. 
What was it for which she had thanked 
the boy? Not ior the chance to lend a 
helping grasp. Oh, no, but for the oppor- 
tunity to see courage in the five-year-old 
figure of a dirty street urchin. 

Here is a worship service just as one 
junior high group carried it out. You may 
want to use theirs, or better yet, you may 
want to think up the things for which you 
would really like to be thankful. If you 
are ready to be creative, read this service 
and then list -your reasons for thanks. 


Next take your concordance or Bible with’ 


references in it and find verses that ex- 
press your ideas. You may know from 


*Curriculum writer, Columbus, Ohio. 
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memory some of the verses that you would 
like to use. Select hymns on the theme. 


Hymn: ‘For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(this tune was not very familiar, so 
the group read the words together, 
while the pianist played the music very 
softly ) 

COMMENT AND SCRIPTURE: 

Leader: (Told some of the ideas in the 
opening paragraphs of this service, in- 
cluding the incident, ‘““Ann and the Street 
Urchin,” and asked for things for which 
the group might give thanks.) 

A junior high girl or boy: I am thank- 
ful for the seashore. I love to fish and 
swim. A storm at sea is exciting. I will 
read Psalm 107:21-31. p 

Another: I am thankful for the good 
food we eat. I.will read a table blessing 
from Psalm 145: 15-16. 

Another: I am thankful for people with 
courage like Ann’s “street urchin.” Ill 
read Psalm 27:14. 

Another: I am thankful for my flower 
garden and for all growing things. I’ll 
read the words of Jesus about the lilies 
of the field in Matthew 6: 28-29. 

Another: I’m thankful for the whole 
outdoor world. Ill read part of the 19th 
Psalm. (Psalm 19:1-2.) 

Another: I love the mountains and am 
thankful for them. I'll read Psalm 125:2. 

Another: I am happy to have good 
friends. Jesus said this to his friends. 
(John 15:12-17.) 

(Others in the group added things for 
which they were thankful. Some read 
Bible verses to emphasize their points; 
some did not.) 

Leader: I suppose all of us are thank- 
ful for God’s loving care, even if we don’t 
think of it very often, much less express 
it. Pll read Luke 12:6-7. 


Prayer: All prayed together the Lord’s 
Prayer. 
Hymn: “Day is Dying in the West” 


(Two other good hymns which were 
suggested were “We Thank Thee O 
Our Father” and “O God I Thank 
Thee for Each Sight.’’) 

BENEDICTION: II Thessolonians 1:3 


November 11 


THEME: 

Thanks 
To Tuosz Wuo PLAN THE WorsHIP: 

All of us have a great tendency to be 
clannish, to like our group or class or 
clique better than anybody else’s. At the 
junior high age we love our own gang, 
the bunch of boys and girls we run around 
with. We still like gang games, contests 
that pretend killing and war. We love to 
line up on sides. But all of us, as Chris- 
tians, have learned, or are about to learn, 
that a follower of Christ must try to un- 
derstand the other fellow, listen to his 
point of view, give him the benefit of 
the doubt. 

Some of our crowd may seem a bit 
odd to us. We must find out why and 
try to pull them within our large circle 
of friendship. Cooperation is easy with 
our friends, but it is hard for us to in- 


Underscore How We Give 


clude the “queer duck,” our seeming en- 
emy. However, this inclusion is necessary. 
We must try to understand and welcome 
not only the accepted (and therefore ac- 
ceptable person to our way of thinking) 
but the ones who seem different. We 
will extend our friendships greatly, if 
we try this type of cooperation. 


This is Armistice Day. We commemo- 
rate a day when two gréat gangs deter- 
mined to stop fighting and make a truce. 
That was a type of cooperation. Have we 
any evidences in our world today of more 
whole-hearted cooperation than armistice? 
If so, what are they? Try to think of 
some for yourself. 


Hymn: 
other hymn of thanks) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 122:7-9 

Discussion: “Americans Cooperate” 


Leader: (Tell something of the thought 
of today’s worship service. Give it in 
your own words if possible. If not, read 
the paragraphs under “To Those Who 
Plan The Worship.” Then ask for sugges- 
tions as to. ways in which Americans co- 
operate on a large scale. Some suggestions 
follow which may be read if your mem- 
bers agree.) 

One Suggestion: 
democratic form of government. 
our members take part in deciding its 
organization and policies. 


Our church has a 


Another: My home has a family coun- © 


cil. Many homes have some kind of fam- 


ily planning time. This may be called a ~ 


family cooperative. 


Another: America’s banking system is — 
built on trust. hee 
Another: Student government in our ~ 


schools is based on the democratic: method ~ 


and if it fails, it is because too many 
students are non-cooperative. 


Another: Our clubs and gangs are based 


on the will of the, majority. Even our _ 


games are chosen by group vote. 

Another: War brings out cooperation. 
The men and women in our armed forces 
have a common purpose and will. 

Another: The United Nations is a 
good example of cooperation. Different 
nations .are trying to see each other’s 
point of view. 

(Encourage others to give further ex- 
amples. There are many: cooperative 
stores, agricultural combines, canning cen- 
ters, group owned apartment houses, play- 
grounds, and others.) 


PRAYER: O God the Father of all man- 
kind, our friends and our enemies alike, 
help us to see that thy kingdom is built 
on love and cooperation. Help us to 
stop making snap judgments. Help us 
to see what makes the other fellow act 
the way he does. Give us a heart of 
thankfulness for the democratic way 
and heip us to try to use it more often. 
“|... thanks be to God, who gives us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Amen. (I Corinthians 15:57.) 


ScRIPTURE: 

Leader: There is a story in the Old 
Testament of King David who wanted to: 
erect the first great temple to Jehovah. 
He bought the materials; he ordered rich 
and beautiful hangings of every kind; he 
was ready to build and furnish the vast 
temple. Then God told him that because 
he had been a man of war, his son was 
to build the house of the Lord. Did 
David complain, criticize God, argue with 
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All of © 


Opeta tee Renee 


“My God, I Thank Thee” (or 


| his son Solomon? No, he cooperated with 
Jehovah, his subjects and his successor. 
Listen to parts of this story of cooperation 
| from First Chronicles. 
First Reader: I Chronicles 28:2-3, 6. 
Second Reader: I Chronicles 28:9-10. 
Third Reader: J Chronicles 29:10-13. 
Fourth Reader: I Chronicles 29:19-20. 
Hymn: “Saviour Again to Thy Dear 
Name” 


| Benepiction: Psalm 122:7-9 


November 18 


THEME: Underscore the Receiver of Our 
Thanks, God 


To THose WuHo PLAN THE WoRSHIP: 

To whom do we give thanks? We have 
been taught to thank the giver of some 
present or courtesy. When we like a gift 
very much we often express thanks spon- 
taneously. At least we feel grateful in- 
side. If we are happy over something 
that comes to us in the physical world, 
and cannot see a direct donor, to whom 
shall we express our thanks? Do we feel 
gratitude that reaches beyond the human 
giver, the physical cause? Suppose our 
whole day is made happy by some incident 
of courage or some outdoor activity? To 
whom shall we give thanks? Do we recog- 
nize God as the great giver? Shall we 
learn to give thanks to him? 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR CHORIC READING: 
You will find choric reading mentioned 

in this service. Here are a few simple 
directions. Remember to practice before 
the time of the actual worship. Repeti- 
tion and practice within the service would 
destroy all sense of beauty and genuine 
worship. 

Choric reading is a very satisfying way 
of giving responses. Divisions into four 
types of voices can be made, but it is 
easier at first to divide simply into light 
and heavy voices. The heavy voices may 
be chosen as those whose owners are con- 
sidered altos or basses in their singing 
voices. The light voices may be the tenors 
and sopranos of the group. Some verse 
choirs arbitrarily ask the boys to be the 
heavy voices and the girls the light. Heavy 
voices in general read the weighty, se- 
rious, emphatic words. They also answer 
questions. Light voices, on the other hand, 
read the gay, quick, responsive, question- 
ing words. 

Practice in choric reading is fun in 
itself and makes the scripture reading 
much more dignified and understandable 
in the end. Work for evenness. Each 
group of voices should try hard to sound 
like one voice. 

Hymn: “Light of the World We Hail 
Thee” (first two verses. Save final 
verse for end of worship) 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Bless Jehovah, O my soul, and all that 
footy me, bless his holy name. (Psalm 

Give thanks unto him and bless his 
name. (Psalm 100:4c.) 

Always and for everything giving thanks 
in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ to 
God the Father. (Ephesians 5:20.) 
Hymn: The Doxology, “Praise God from 

Whom All Blessings Flow” 

Cuoric Reapinc: Psalm 150. (See in- 
structions above. This should be well 
rehearsed before worship time) 

All: Praise ye Jehovah. 

-Praise God in his sanctuary: 
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Light Voices: Praise him in the firma- 
ment of his power. 

Heavy Voices: Praise him for his mighty 
acts: 

Light Voices: Praise him according to his 
excellent greatness. 

Heaviest Voice (or two or three heaviest 
voices according to the number read- 
ing): Praise him with trumpet sound: 

Voice which is a little lighter (or group 
of several such voices): Praise him 
with psaltery and harp. 

Next Voice (or group, continuing to go 
up from heaviest to lightest): Praise 
him with timbrel and dance: 

Next: Praise him with stringed instru- 
ments and pipe. 


Next: Praise him with loud cymbals: 
Next: Praise him with high sounding 
cymbals. 


All: Let everything that has breath praise 
Jehovah. Praise ye Jehovah. 


Hymn: “Light of the World, We Hail 
Thee.” (last verse) 
BENEDICTION: Revelation 7:12 


November 25 


TuHeme: Underscore Our Greatest Gift, 
Jesus 


To THosE WuHo PLAN THE WorRSHIP: 

This is Thanksgiving Sunday. At this 
season we are made conscious of the 
thankfulness in the hearts of the early 
settlers of the colonies and their expression 
of it to God in the establishing of a day 
of thanksgiving. But the custom of giving 
thanks is much older than our American 
idea. Some three thousand years ago the 
Hebrews set aside a thanksgiving time to 
praise God for all of his blessings. Jesus 
was familiar with the Jewish customs and 
he often expressed thanks to Jehovah, 
whom he so often called Father, for the 
good he saw on every side. One of our 
greatest reasons for thankfulness as Chris- 
tians is Jesus himself. He is truly one of 
our biggest gifts. Any group member is 
thankful for a leader. How easy then for 
us to give thanks for our great leader, 
Jesus. Let us give thanks to God for our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Thanks at this season of the year is 
expressed in many of our churches by 
gifts of food and money to those in our 
midst who are less fortunate than we are. 
The early Christians shared all things 
with each other. This is another thing to 
be thankful for, this pattern of coopera- 
tive sharing which this season of the year 
accents. 


Hymn: “Praise to God and Thanks We 
Bring” (or one of the Thanksgiving 
hymns in your hymnal. Pick one that 
is not only familiar but well liked by 
your group) 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 95:2 

LEADER: (Tell something of the idea be- 
hind today’s topic. Your own words 
are always preferable to the words in 
the paragraphs “To those who plan the 
worship,” but they may be read.) 


LITANY: 
Leader: For all of our physical. gifts, 
Group: Thanks be to God. 
Leader: For nature and its many beau- 
ties, 
Group: Thanks be to God. 
Leader: For our families and friends, 


Group: Thanks be to God. 

Leader: For that larger circle of friends- 
to-be, 

Group: Thanks be to God. 

Leader: For our minds and their fast 
thinking powers, 

Group: Thanks be to God. 

Leader: For our hearts which strive 
for cooperation, 

Group: Thanks be to God. 

Leader: And above all for the gift of 
Jesus, 

Group: Thanks be to God. Amen. 
BrspLeE READING: 

First Reader: Matthew 11:25. 

Second Reader: John 11:41b. 

Third Reader: I Corinthians 15:57. 

Fourth Reader: II Corinthians 9:15. 

Fifth Reader: Colossians 3:15-17. 
Cuoric READING: 

Light Voices: first part of each verse, 
Psalm 136:1, 2, 5-9, 25, 26. 

Heavy Voices: last part of each verse, 
as above. (The group might decide to 
use again last Sunday’s choric reading 
instead of this one. Both express thanks. ) 
Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 


BENEDICTION: Colossians 2:6, 7. 
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LIFE OF 
JESUS 


by 
DONALD F. IRVIN 


With 17 full-color illustrations 
by the famous religious artist 


RALPH PALLEN COLEMAN 


Teen-agers will understand 
and take to their hearts this 
greatest story of all, told in 
simple, beautiful language. 
The life of Jesus in chrono- 
logical order with the dra- 
matic impact of novel form. 


$3.00 at your bookstore 
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Oat High ane Young 
P. vople’s Departments 


by Oliver and Edith Cummings* 


THEME FOR NOVEMBER: 
ness 


For the Leader 


This month’s worship services on the 
general theme, Christian Witness, repre- 
sent the second in a series of five months 
on the five areas of emphasis and action 
of the U. C. Y. M. and the cooperating 
denominations. These five areas are: 
Christian Faith, Christian Witness, Chris- 
tian World Outreach, Christian Citizen- 
ship, and Christian Fellowship. It will 
help if general announcement is made to 
this effect and an interpretation is given 
of the relationship which the themes of 
the four Sundays of the month bear to 
the area of Christian Witness. Perhaps a 
poster or an announcement on the bulletin 
board will help. 


November 4 
Tueme: Christian Witness in Evangelism 


Hymn Mepitration: “Master, No Offer- 
ing Costly and Sweet” (The words may 
be read silently while the music is be- 
ing played.) 

INVITATION TO WorSHIP: 
28-30 

INVOCATION: 

Heavenly Father, burden our hearts 
with the necessity of sharing with others 
the miracle of thy salvation and the ra- 
diance of thy light and love. Kindle with- 
in us a desire so to reveal thee by the 
witness of our lives, so to speak for thee 
in our daily conversation that we may be 
successful in leading others to thee. In 
the spirit of Christ. Amen. 


Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the 
Nations” 


INTERPRETATION By LEADER: 

Today we meditate upon the theme, 
“Christian Witness in Evangelism,” the 
first of four services on the topic “Chris- 
tian Witness.” 

“Fach new generation has its chance of 
making a Christian world, for each gen- 
eration in turn inherits the world. It 
moves into control of all enterprises and 
institutions. It may be said, therefore, 
that each generation can do with the 
world what it chooses. Through Christ 
men and women and young people be- 
come new persons. Changed persons can 
change human relationships. Through the 
instrumentality of Christian evangelism, 
the glorious fact of the power of God, 
through Christ, to change persons, may 
spread from one youth’s contagious spirit 
to another, until it encompasses the globe. 
Nothing less than a world purpose is 
adequate for such a Christ and such a 
gospel.’” 
SCRIPTURE: 


Christian Wit- 


Matthew 11: 


Romans 10:9-15 


*Dr. Cummings is Minister of Evangelism and 
Education at the First Baptist Church, Los An- 


geles, California. 

1From Discussion and Program Suggestions for 
Youth on World Evangelism, by Oliver Cum- 
mings, Friendship Press 
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Hymn: “Lord Speak to Me that I May 
Speak” 
MepiTaTION: (May we meditate upon 


the following statements) _ 

As Christians we are obligated to share 
with others the message of life. 

As Christians we will search our own 
hearts to discover how we may witness to 
the Christian message in our conversa- 
tions and daily duties. 

As Christians we will cooperate with 
our church in all activities that spread 
the message and spirit of Christ. 

As Christians we will do these things 
for Christ’s sake and. for our companions 
who have not yet found abounding life in 
Him. 


Prayer: That we may be evangelists 
through Christlike words and deeds; 


OFFERING SERVICE 

SpecraL Music: “There is a Balm in 
Gilead,” by Dawson (Music Press, Tus- 
kegee Institute, Ala.) 

CONVERSATION: 


First Young Person: ‘The world-wide 
proclamation of the gospel awaits accom- 
plishment by a generation which shall 
have the obedience, the courage and the 
determination to attempt the task.” 


Second Young Person: ‘Young people 
would like to have a part in a global en- 
terprise as exciting as this.” 


Third Young Person: ‘There is no in- 
superable obstacle to world-wide evangel- 
ization so far as the ability of non-Chris- 
tians to understand the gospel is con- 
cerned.” 


Second Young Person: 
waiting for, then?” 

First Young Person: ‘‘There are not 
fewer than 150 million Protestant mem- 
bers of churches . . . There are workers 
enough to send.” 


Second Young Person: 
There’s a job to do.” 


Third Young Person: ‘The money pow- 
er of the church is enormous. ‘There is 
money enough in the hands of the church 
members to sow every acre of the earth 
with the seeds of truth.’ ” 


Second Young Person: “Oh, will it 
cost something? That’s different. Give us 
time. We've got to think it over. There 
are sodas to buy, movies to see, college 
bills to pay, and clothes we have to have. 


First Young Person: ‘We are respons- 
ible for the present generation, that is, 
for those who are living at the same time 
as ourselves. The Christians of the past 
generation did not reach them; neither 
can the Christians of succeeding genera- 
tions. Obviously each generation must 
evangelize its own generation of non- 
Christians if they are to be evangelized.” 

Second Young Person: “Well, when 
you put it that way, you can count on us. 
Our generation—with Christ—will do its 
part to save the world. And the best 
place to begin is in our own homes, schools 
and communities.’” 


SELF-DEDICATION: 


“What are we 


“Let’s get going! 


(Have the group read 


in unison the words of the hymn “Take 
My Life and Let It Be.’’) 

BENEDICTION: May the commission of 
Christ become our goal and benediction 
this day. (Quote Matthew 28:20) 


November 11 
TueMe: Christian Witness 


ship : 

Hymn Meprration: “Give of Your Best 
to the Master’ (The words may be 
read silently while the music is being 
played.) 

InviITATION TO WorsutP: Psalm 95:3-7 


Invocation: O thou who are the Great 
Provider of all material and spiritual 
blessings, open our minds that we may 
understand our responsibilities as stew- 
‘ards of the life which thou hast cre- 
ated. Enter our hearts that we may 
show our love and gratitude not alone 
with our lips but with the witness of 
our time and talents and material pos- 
sessions. In the spirit of Him who gave 
all. Amen. 

Hymn: “God of the earth, the sky, the 


” 


sea 


INTERPRETATION “BY LEADER: 

(Use David Livingstone’s motto: “I will 
place no value on anything that I have 
or possess except in relation to the king- 
dom of Christ. If anything I have will ad- 
vance that kingdom it shall be given or 
kept, as by giving or keeping it I shall best 
promote the glory of Him to whom I owe 
all my hopes both for time and eternity.” 
This motto has been adopted by many a 
young person since the time of Livingstone. 
It can become ours, today. If desired this 
motto could be typed on cards and given 
to those present to keep. If this is done, 
the statement may be read in unison.) 


ScriprurRE: Matthew 25: 14-30 


Leaver: “A Young Disciple” 

I should like to introduce a guest from 
Temple University Medical School, inPhil- 
adelphia. While a student at Franklin Col- 
lege Indiana, Kenneth Dodgson attended 
a national youth conference. There he 
learned of the Baptist Youth Fellowship 
idea of a “Disciple Plan” for every life, 
involving the stewardship of time, talent 
and possessions. This so challenged him 
that he formulated a personal program 
which has led him to spend three years 


in Steward- 


EE EEO 


in a seminary prior to completing his — 


training for medical missionary service. 
He interrupted his schooling to dedicate 
a year as National Discipleship Interne 
and national B.Y.F. President. Unfor- 
tunately he cannot be here in person so 
we have asked one of our members to 
bring a statement from the booklet, 
“Stewardship Is Discipleship’ which he 
edited during his year of internship. 
READER: 


‘Jesus’ call to the fishermen was a 


call not merely to give a tenth, but com- — 


mit all to God’s service: life, time, talent, 
ability, money, everything. The faith upon 
which the Christian world enterprise has 
been established is that Christians will 


give their lives in service and give their © 


possessions in similar commitment. The 


Christian cannot esca 
he has in sharing in the world mission of 
the church.” 
MEDITATION: 
of quiet, define for ourselves what our 
Christian witness in stewardship may be. 

It is adventure. 

It is imagination at work in life. 
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May we in these moments — 


e the responsibility — 


to new members of the 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB 


FREE... 


This is yours ---FREE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION 


Edited by Vergilius Ferm. Ph.D. ®° ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, 
written by 190 scholars and edited by Vergilius Ferm, is a big book of 864 pages. 
It is the finest desk-size ready reference on religion in existence. Thousands 
have gladly paid ten dollars for the same handsomely bound, 
well-printed, and specially reinforced volume which is now 
offered to you without charge. 


Edited bY VERGILIUS § 
sericum Theologee 


“Covers every religious faith . . . a book of surpassing value.” 
—Christian Advocate. Regular price, $10.00 
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fear} the a 


The unfolding drama of 
God's dealings with men 


Your first 


selection 


By Bernhard W. Anderson ® The most useful and impor- 


asada by Bernhard LAgumiia@l tant book about the Bible to be published in twenty-five 

years. It is written for the understanding and’ enjoyment of 

the layman, with skillful interpretation and brilliant imagi- 

member 2 nation. Here is the Bible as an historical pageant, the theme 
of which is the triumphant working out of God’s purpose in 

eee human affairs. 288 pages 
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permanent value: 
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—REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 
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FREE BONUS BOOK with every fourth Club 
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ermore, to insure that you will receive only by Bernhard W. Anderson $3.50 
books that will be of permanent value to you a “No _THE LIFE WE PRIZE 
Book” form is enclosed with your monthly Bulletin By! Elion “Trachlood $2.50 
so that you can notify us whenever you do not want —PROTESTANT THOUGHT IN THE TWEN. 
the current choice; and you may return any Club TIETH CENTURY 
selection for full credit within ten days of receipt if Bete ibe “Arnolds Nash $3.75 
not entirely satisfi at SS CULTURE 
by H. Richard Niebuhr $3.50 
—GOD IN EDUCATION 
PLUS . . FREE MONTHLY BULLETINS FOR Polistes Pee Waa Dees 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB MEMBERS ONLY. —and GO TELL THE PEOPLE 
One of the most worthwhile advantages of member- Double selection—Combined price to members 
ship in the Religious Book Club is your free-with- only (regular price $4.00) $3.75 
membership monthly Bulletin. Attractive, well-print- _THE PRAISES OF ISRAEL 
ed and easy to read, this special Bulletin gives you Bo iokePasoon $2.75 


news and reviews of as many as forty of the new, 
current books of spiritual interest. It not only con- 


tains a full description of the coming month’s selec- 
tion, bonus books, and books with bonus credits, but 
also extensive reviews of all important new religious 
books and novels, poetry and general books which 
have particularly worthwhile spiritual or religious 
themes. For 23 years the RBC Bulletin has been rec- 


1J-10 
RELIGIOUS BOOK CLUB, 76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 
You may enroll me as a member for one year and send me my free 
copy of ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION, and the monthly RBC 
Bulletin. This will be shipped with my first selection checked above. 
Thereafter. I am to receive an additional free book as a bonus for 
every four Club Selections I choose. I will let you know promptly 
whenever I do not want the monthly Club Selection. 


ognized as one of the best sources of authoritative, Mr. 

up-to-the-minute information by librarians, ministers ad 
and students. Interesting and helpful, it is the only Mess 
Bulletin that will keep you completely abreast of the Street 
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Quarterly Temperance Lesson Aids 


November 18, 1951 


Lesson Leaflet for All Departments 


ann soe acm Sac es oe 75¢ per 100, 40c per 
jf tae a 


eee [eo 
Primary Small Helps for Small Pupils—75c per 100, 40c per 50.22.22 cee----eee-—--2€ each 
YOUNG CRUSADER....Single subscription (monthlys) 50c per year. 

Clubs of 10, $4.50 
Junior Alcohol. 33 ctperslOGss 20G. per 150 nag ee 2¢ each 
Intermediate Does Liquor Breed Crime....50c per 100, 30¢ per -50 0 cececeocce--c--ceececeecceeceeeeeeein-2e each 

Senior Young Citizens Prepare for Service to God and Country 

6Se ‘per 100, 9¢ per 50) eee ee BEPC AR 


Young People 
Adult 


A Bill in Congress ..50c per 100, 30c per 50 
Alcohol as Related to Taxation....75c per 100, 40c per 50 ........... 


each 
...2¢ each 


NATIONAL WCTU PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Evanston, Illinois 


Henry P. VanDusen 


brings you satisfying, 
answers to 


clear-cut 
your spiritual seeking 
in his new book 


LIFE’S 
MEANING 


_The Why and How 
of Christian Living 


Dr. VanDusen’s great, long-unavailable 
classic, “In Quest of Life’s Meaning,” 
fully revised and expanded into a truly 
new and inspiring book. $2.50 


® Other Haddam House Books 
REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 
By Bernard W. Anderson. “Not since 
Fosdick’s Modern Use of the Bible has 
there been a more useful book than 
this.’ Religious Book Club. $3.50 
THE CHRISTIAN IN POLITICS 
By Jerry Voorhis. A former Congress- 
man views politics as a vocation for 
true Christians who should apply their 
faith to solve world problems. $1.75 
PRIMER FOR PROTESTANTS 
By James Nichols. The meaning and 
origins of Protestantism, “done with a 
clarity and freshness of style that makes 
every page good reading.’”—Christian 
Century. $1.50 
Ait bookstores or direct 


Asociahen P ress 


291 Broadway New York 7 


It is discipleship coined into money and 
scattered near and far. 

It is a new spirit abroad in the land 
greatly changing each Christian’s devotion 
and influencing each decision. It is Christ- 
likeness in action—in us. 


OFFERING SERVICE 
Hymn: “We Give Thee but Thine Own” 
BENEDICTION 


November 18 


THEME: . Christian Witness in Church- 
manship 

Hymn Mepriration: “Findlandia” by 
Jean Sibelius 
(After the music has been played 


through once it may be played again softly 
as the following is read: ) 
O Church of God, our solitude forsaking, 
We now unite with all who seek thy 
way— 
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With those who sing, with those whose 
hearts are breaking, 
We lift our spirits as to God we pray; 
O Church of God, our love for thee is 
waking, 
We bring our alleluias today. 


O Church of God, like bells at nooday 
pealing, 
Thy call has come to us that we may 
bring 
Our strength to serve, to all the Christ re- 
vealing 
In deeds of love and when our hopes 
take wing; 
O Church of God, where sin and pain find 
healing, 
To thee our alleluias we sing. 


Our Spirit’s Home, with joy to thee re- 
turning, 
Our voices join to sing our highest 
praise, 
For hours of cheer, where friendship’ 
fires are burning, 
For strength and peace which gladden 
all our days; 
O Church of God, for thee our hearts are 
yearning, 
To thee our alleulias we raise. 
—Ro.ranp W. SCHLOERB’ 


INviITATION TO WorsuHIP: Psalm 100: 2,4 


Invocation: “Jesus with Thy Church 
abide” by Thomas B. Pollack, (three 
stanzas; found in many church hymn- 
als) 


INTERPRETATION BY LEADER: 

As we come to another Thanksgiving 
we are thinking of the theme “Christian 
Witness in Churchmanship.” We recall 
with gratitude those of our forefathers who 
witnessed at risk of their lives and gave to 
use freedom to worship God. Of all the 
causes for gratitude at Thanksgiving there 
are none more basic than a free church 
and freedom to proclaim religious truth 
fearlessly. The Christian church has the 
unfinished task of spreading these free- 
doms to all parts of the world. The faith 
of youth in Christ as the ultimate hope 
of the world needs to be expressed in con- 
structive and loyal churchmanship in the 
lives of youth who witness by their faith- 
ful attendance, their day by day steward- 
ship and their personal evangelism to the 
spiritual power of the church in their 
own communities. The proposal of the 
United Christian Youth Movement to en- 
list a million youth in a program of unit- 
ed Christian action beginning with Youth 
Week in 1952 is a thrilling undertaking in 
adventurous churchmanship.® A new op- 
portunity is being given us to show that 


2Used by permission of author. 


‘The November issue of the International Jour- 
nal will be devoted to an interpretation of the 
Call to United Youth Action. 


we are worthy heirs of the heritage of our 
forefathers. 

Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
Scripture: Matthew 16:13-18; Acts 

2:42, 46, 47 
Lirany oF GRATITUDE: 

Leader: For the faith and courage of 
the early disciples who demonstrated such 
disciplined devotion to the Christian pur- 
pose that it was said of them: “These that 
have turned the world upside down have 
come hither also.” They triumphed over 
the totalitarianism of the Roman Empire. 

Response: We express our gratitude for 
this our heritage, O Lord. ; . 

Leader: For the faith and courage of 
Martin Luther who defied the entrenched 
power of the Pope at Rome when he 
nailed his 95 Theses against the abuse of 
indulgence on the door of the Castle 
church at Wittenberg. And later when 
urged to retract he replied: “I am held 
fast by the Scriptures adduced by me, andi 
my conscience is taken captive by God’s 
word, and I-neither can nor will revoke 
anything, seeing that it is not safe or right 
to act against conscience. God help me.” 

Response: We express our gratitude for 
this our heritage, O Lord. 

Leader: For the faith and courage of 
the Pilgrims that led them to sacrifice 
comfort and safety in order that they 
might find freedom of worship for them-' 
selves and their children. ) 

Response: We express our gratitude for’ 
this our heritage, O Lord. 

Leader: For the faith and courage of 
Roger Williams that forced him to witness’ 
to his belief in liberty of conscience for! 
all men and by so doing led the way to the 
establishment of the first state where full, 
religious liberty to all was guaranteed. 

Response: We express our gratitude for’ 
this our heritage, O Lord. ; 

Leader: For the faith and courage off, 
William Carey who set for himself the 
motto: “Expect great things from God, at- 
tempt great things for God,” and who by 
living up to this motto became the “father, 
of modern missions.” | 

Response: We express our gratitude fow 
this our heritage, O Lord. | 

Leader: For the faith and courage of 
hundreds of thousands who have sufferec! 
and shed their blood and endured perse. | 
cution and by so doing have kept the | 
Christian enterprise powerful and advanc_ | 
ing. , 

Response: We express our gratitude fo* 
this our heritage, O Lord. 

Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” | 
OFFERING SERVICE . 


Moment oF DepicaTIon: Eternal Father 
help me to so live that some day it may | 
be said of me: “By faith and couragy 
and loyalty, the Church of the Living| 
God was advanced by him.’’. 


BENEDICTION: May our Churchmanship 
be expressed in the spirit of the on 
who ‘said: “I am the way, the truth ane! 
the life.” For “without the way there) 
is no going, without the truth there is 
no knowing, without the life there ix 
no living.’ 
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November 25 
THEME: Christian Witness in Vocation 


(After the tune has been played throug} 
once the following words may be read te 
the soft accompaniment) 


Dear Lord, who sought at dawn of da» 


‘From Imitation of Christ by Thomas a Kempie 


International Journal of Religious Educatiow 


| 
Hymn Mepitation: Tune: Hursley L.M 


The solitary woods to pray, 
In quietness we come to ask 
Thy presence for the daily task. 


O Master, who with kindly face 

At noon trod in the market-place, 

We crave a brother’s smile and song 
When mingling in the lonely throng... . 


Strong Pilot, who at midnight hour 
Could calm the sea with gentle power, 
Grant us the skill to aid the bark 

Of those who drift in storm and dark. 

Henry WEBB FARRINGTON’ 
InvitaTIOn TO Worsuip: I Thessalonians 

B1B919, 21,22; 24 
INVOCATION: 

O Thou who art the great Workman, 
who hast given us each work to do and 
called us to be co-laborers with thee in 
the many tasks which must be performed 
in thy world, help us to discover the par- 
ticular enterprises to which thou hast called 
us. Give us the courage to attempt great 
things for thee and to perform with an 
extraordinary spirit of devotion and ded- 
ication the ordinary duties associated with 
our assigned tasks. Give us a sense of 
mission which will cause us to witness to 
thee in and through our life choices. May 
we be helped through this service of wor- 
ship to see that our vocations as Christians 
involve all aspects of our lives—school 
home, leisure, citizenship, the church—as.. 
well as our jobs. In the name of Him 
whose highest aim was His Father’s work 
to do. Amen. 

Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 
INTERPRETATION BY LEADER: 

We consider today a theme vital to 
every one of us, both now and as long as 
we live, namely, “Christian Witness in 
Vocation.”’ The new Reformation which is 
beginning to take place in our time starts 
with a rediscovery of the fact that the vo- 
cation of the Christian involves every 
aspect of his life. It makes no less of the 
fact that God calls some to Christian lead- 
ership in the church vocations. But it sets 
up the goal of making every Christian a 
missionary in and through his regular oc- 
cupation and in all the opportunities open 
to him to use his influence for Christian 
purposes among his associates and in all 
human relationships. Today we search our 
own hearts as we ask, “What does God 
want me to do with my life?” “How can 
I find help from him in making my life 
really count, now and in the future, for 


the advancement of the Kingdom of 

God?” 

Scripture Reapinc: Ephesians 4:1-7,11- 
13. 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


PravyeR Poem: Quote from hymn, “O 
Master-Workman of the Race,” (verses 
euand 3). 

GumepD PRAYER: 

That we may each be aware of 
the Call of God to our own lives, involving 
the dedication of all our abilities to Him. 

. That He may guide us in the choice 
of our occupations. 

. That we may use all our opportun- 
ities for the advancement of His Kingdom. 
PraYER Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Pro- 

mised” 

Riruvat or VocaTIONAL COMMITMENT: 
First Young Person: “There is a Dis- 

ciple Plan for my life work.” 

Second Young Person: “As a Christian 

I will recognize that I am called of God 

to devote my whole life to Him. . . My 

occupation, my job—whether on the farm, 
in an office or factory, at the work bench, 


Used by permission of Mrs. H. W. Farrington. 
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in the school, the laboratory, the legis- 
lature, the mine, on the sea, or in the air 
—will be hallowed by the companionship 
of the Master Workman and made sacred 
because God called me to it.” 

First Young Person: “The test of my 
success in my life work will, therefore, be, 
not wealth or position or recognition, but 
service to God and man... . I will set be- 
fore myself no false ambitions-of personal 
glory and status but will undertake to be 
a Christian colonizer; that is, I will invest 
my life, whatever my chosen field of ac- 
tivity, where the need is greatest, in my 
home community or elsewhere.” 

Second Young Person: “TI will respond 
to the call of God if he leads me over- 
seas or in America as a Christian mis- 
sionary, a minister, a director of Chris- 
tian education or in some other field of 
specialized Christian service and will give 
my very best in becoming educated and 
trained and in expressing my discipleship.” 

First Young Person: “If I am called of 
God into some other vocation or lay occu- 
pation I will feel equally a divine commis- 
sion to make of myself a Christian mis- 
sionary in and ‘through my chosen field.” 

Second Young Person: “I will put hu- 
man values first and acknowledge the 
sacredness to God of human personality.” 

First Young Person: “I will live my 
life from day to day in the unshakable 
faith that God lives, that He knows what 
is best for his world, that he intends that 
all Christians should seek to bring every 
aspect of their lives and every human re- 
lationship under subjection to his will.” 

Second Young Person: ‘Therefore, 
whether I succeed or fail matters not—to 
one sure faith I pin my life—that in the 
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will of God is justice for all men, wisdom 
for every problem, and power to ac- 
complish His purposes.’ 
HymMn oF COMMITMENT: 
Divine Companion” 
preferred ) 
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THE CHURCH 
through Press and Radio 
By. ROLAND E. WOLSELEY 


“Jesus, Thou 
(Read in unison if 
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Every person who writes for 
the church will find this 
book the authoritative help 
he has needed. A clear, 
forceful manual of how to 
do more effective church 
journalism — interpretation, 
organization, media, prep- 
aration and placement of 
all types of material, specific 
details of reporting, edit- 
ing, advertising. 

Includes: style sheets for 
radio, television, newspaper; 
press chairman’s manual; 
public relations program in 
outline; feature and article 
writing; church bulletins 
and publications. 
Exhaustive bibliography. 
Techniques invaluable to 
any denomination. 


$3.75 at your bookstore 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia Pa. 


A dramatic, deeply moving 
story of the Apostle Paul 
—written for the layman 


| Conqueror I in ls 


Chains 


By DONALD G. MILLER 


@ This is the story of Saul the tentmaker, the Apostle 
Paul, who changed from a ruthless persecutor of Chris- 
tians to a devoted follower of Christ. Here are the main 
events in his career—the missionary journeys, the dis- 
courses, the trials and ordeals in prison, the shipwreck, 


and his martyrdom. Through the exciting narrative 
runs the essence of Paul’s apostleship—the winning of f Yea 
souls to Christ. Illustrated by ALBERT DE MEE JOUSSET. Fai 


eee” 
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try, At all bookstores 


The Westminster 


$2.50 Press, Phila. 
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The Struggle of the Soul 


By Lewis Joseph Sherrill. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1951. 155 p., 
$2.50. 

Dr. Sherrill, like John Bunyan, before 
him, has written an account of the pil- 
grimage of the soul. But this modern Pil- 
grim’s Progress is full of sound psycho- 
logical understandings and contemporary 
insights withheld from the Bedford tink- 
er. 
Another book on the psychology of re- 
ligion? Yes, but not just another book, 
for it traces the self through the various 
stages of human life from early infancy 
to old age. And at each age level there is 
given a vivid and dramatic account of the 
encounter of the self with God in terms 
of the understanding and experience of 
each period. 

Life for each living soul can be thought 
of as a treadmill, as a saga, or as a pil- 
grimage. It is only those who think of life 
as a pilgrimage and who respond to it so, 
who will enter into its deepest Christian 
meaning. 

This book belongs in every church 
school library. Mark the appropriate chap- 
ters for your several age group workers. 
They will also read the accompanying and 
equally valuable chapters for other age 
groups. 

GERALD E. KNoFF 


Church Officers at Work 


By Glenn H. Asquith. Philadelphia 3, 
The Judson Press, 1951. 92 p. $.75. 


Prepared as a text for a course of the 
Standard Leadership Curriculum, _ this 
well-written treatise could be used profi- 
tably in churches of congregational polity. 
The author treats “The Basis of the 
Work” then describes the Work of Com- 
mittees, Deacons and Clerk, Financial Of- 
ficers, Church School Officers and The 
Board of Christian Education. Any church 
leader reading it will acquire a new sense 
of responsibility and greatly increased ef- 
ficiency. 

Royat J. MONTGOMERY 


The Search for Life’s Meaning 


By Alfred G. Fisk. New York, Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1949. 249 p. $3.00. 


Professor Fisk states the fundamental 
issue of this book in the question: is the 
universe built on idealism or materialistic 
naturalism? By idealism he means: basic 
unity, order and rationality; design and 
purpose; objective values; and the mind 
of God at the core of reality. By ma- 
terialistic naturalism he means: ‘“inco- 
herance”’; “accidental collocation of atoms 
without purpose;” a hostile universe “‘des- 
tined to extinction’; and ‘omnipotent 
matter rolling on.” The book then sum- 
mons the evidence for and against these 
two, 

To the question, is the universe a chaos 
or cosmos? the answer is, “The universe 
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is a cosmos, not a chaos. There is unity, 
order, organization in the structure of 
reality.” 

Then, is everything governed by chance 


or by purpose? The author’s answer is 
that although there is much evidence for 
chance, yet when one sees the whole it 
becomes clear that there is design, pur- 
pose, a sense of direction. P 

Again, are values ofly subjective or 
are they objective? His answer is that 
“truth and beauty and moral worth (are) 
realities at the heart of the universe.” 
And now what about the supposed con- 
flict between science and religion? There 
can be none, because the idealistic view 
has accepted the conclusions of science and 
philosophy but .goes beyond them to a 
religious experience enriched by art and 
poetry. 

The most serious difficulties that con- 
front the presentation thus far are found 
in suffering, sin and death. These are dis- 
cussed in three significant chapters. The 
author finds no perfect solution but does 
find the “bafflement” taken from them by 
a belief in a rational, loving God, or by 
idealism. 

The last chapter asks: ‘What, then, 
is man’s response?” and here the author 
does some powerful preaching, ending with 
the peroration which pleads for an un- 
derstanding of God’s purposes for our 
life and the world. 

Myrtte H. Haywarp 


Francis Asbury's Silver Trumpet 

By Harlan L. Feeman. Daytona Beach, 
Florida, Harland L. Feeman, 1950. 155 p. 

This book is: (1) a short biography 
of Nicholas Snethen, (2) an account of 
his relation to the O’Kelly schism, (3) 
an indication of Snethen’s doctrine of the 
church, (4) a presentation of Snethen’s 
observations or contemporary personalities, 
(5) a delineation of Snethen as “preacher 
of the Gospel,” and (6) an evaluation of 
Snethen and his place in history. 

For the Methodist who is particularly 
interested in the history of his church 
this book would be helpful reading. 

E. G. MiILiion 


Democracy in Politics and 
Economics 

By Charles P. Taft. New York, Farrar, 
Straus and Company, Inc., 1950. 69 p. 
$2.00. 

The Christian religion has a significant 
place in the practical solution of problems 
of politics and economics, according to 
the author of this book, Charles P. Taft. 
Mr. Taft traces the history of our Amer- 
ican government and indicates the con- 
tribution which the Christian religion has 
made to it. It is only in religion that one 
can find those principles which can guar- 
antee the continuance of democracy. 

Within the framework of democracy 
with its many different points of view, 
Mr. Taft finds that unity can come only 


through loyalty to one God. Through 
this unity to one God comes the practical 
expression of mutual understanding with 
one’s fellow men and the desire to work 


out in conference differences which might, _ 


under other circumstances, lead to war. 
W. C. Parry 


Great Catholic Festivals 


By James L. Monks, S. J. New York, | 


Henry Schuman, 1951. 110 p. $2.50 


If Dr. Monks assumes that his readers. 
have some acquaintance with the great 


Catholic Festivals, then he is broadening 


their understanding with a very detailed — 
account of their origin and development. — 


On the other hand, if he is writing for 


the general public his book will have 


limited use. 

He has not given us in this book the 
most readable account of the Festivals. 
Of course, the field is difficult because 
of the many liturgical and symbolic 
threads that are woven together to create 
the Roman Catholic religious ritual. Mix- 
ing details with definitions, he provides 
us with a survey of the Festivals of the 
Roman Church. 

W. H. VastInge 


You Will Survive After Death 


By Sherwood Eddy. New York, Rine- — 
hart and Company, Inc., 1950. 210 p. — 


$2.00. 


For those who believe in personal sur- — 


vival after death this book will point up 
that belief. For those who are skeptical of 


such a psychic phenomonon, it will stim- | 


ulate thought on the matter. ; 

For the past thirteen years, Dr. Eddy 
has made a study of spiritualism and here- 
in relates how the past and present evi- 


dence of psychic phenomena has led him ~ 
to his conclusions on personal immortality. | 
He describes numerous sittings which he © 
has had with various mediums. and records © 
the conversations which he claims to have © 
had with departed members of his family. © 


The purpose in Dr. Eddy’s mind in 


writing this book appears to be to stimu- — 
late those who do not have sufficient re- — 
ligious faith in a life after death to gain ‘ 
this faith by their own investigation and | 


first-hand experience. 


AxsBy WESTENBERG ~ 


Saints Without Halos 


By Alvin E. Magary. Nashville 2, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1951. 172 p. $2.00. 

This little book is fundamentally a 
vivacious attempt to show how very much 
like ourselves the New Testament people 
are, and vice versa. Magary does a pretty 
good job, of establishing this interesting 
and significant thesis. He is at his best 


when describing the lives and antics of — 


lesser known New Testament people. 

The most refreshing part of the entire 
book is the first paragraph: “The New 
Testament knows nothing of such persons 
as St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, or St. 
John. It tells us about a tax collector 
called Matthew, a young fellow named 


Mark and a Greek physician named Luke. — 


In the King James Version of the Bible 
the Fourth Gospel is headed “The Gos- 
pel According to Saint John.” The three 
epistles by the same author are ascribed 
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NEW for the Christian Home 


Family Curriculum Reading! 
ENJOYING THE BIBLE AT HOME 


By Anna Laura Gebhard. A 
little book to enrich family 
living. How to tell Bible 
stories to children . . . inter- 
pretations of passages... how 
to conduct family worship .. . 
means of exploring new trans- 


Good — 
Neighbors: 


lations . . . Bible games .-. . 
family activities that make the 
Bible live . .. home and 


church resources to use. Illus- 
Bs Hlizatreths Ctearstnee trated! 50 cents. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS 


By Elizabeth C, Gardner. A new little booklet. to help families learn 
about their church and home neighbors, how to be friendly and show 
consideration, ways of cooperating, means of avoiding common causes 
of friction, good policies for borrowing and lending, suggestions for 
overcoming prejudices, how to share joys and sorrows, and planning 
neighborhood projects. Appealingly illustrated by Janet Smalley. 
50 cents. 


Christian Board of Publication~The Bethany Press—St. Louis 


The most useful of all Testaments 
and a wonderful teaching “F00ta 


THE MOFFATT PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


This is the incomparable New Testament for Bible 
teaching and for private Bible study. Here in one 
handy volume are the time-honored King James 
Version and the fresh, modern-speech translation 
by the greatest Biblical scholar of our century. The 
clarity of Dr. Moffatt’s Version has opened new 
vistas and brought new understanding of Scrip- 
tures to literally millions of grateful readers. The 
combination makes the perfect New Testament! 


On the same page you have both versions. Read, 
compare, and understand fully. For example 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES 


1 In my former volume, The- 1 Tue former treatise have I made, 


ophilus, I treated all that O Theophilus, of all that Jesus be- 
Jesus began by doing and teach- gan both to do and teach, 

2 ing down to the day when, after 2 Until the day in which he was taken 
issuing his orders by the holy up, after that he through the Holy 
Spirit to the disciples whom he Ghost had given commandments unto 
had chosen, he was taken up to the apostles whom he had chosen: 


MOFFATT KING JAMES 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! Cloth, 657 pp. PRICE ONLY $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers ° New York 16, N. Y. 
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to just plain John. We have taken a longy 
step toward a true understanding of these* 
writings when we realize that ‘just Pain 
John’ was the real man.” This paragraph’) 
gives the reader the clue to understanding , 
the entire book. 

Some will take issue with Magary on his’ 
conception of Christianity: “What Chris- 4 
tianity gave men was a new faith in man, | 
in his worth to God, his capacity for * 
noble living, and his ageless destiny.” 
(page 19) : 

Magary has some interesting, and some- ”) 
times questionable historical conclusions, / 
For example, “The man who bore the | 
cross of Christ up the hill of Golgotha 
was an African.” Again, “the Greek think- / 
ers of the fifth century before Christ were 
seeing the nobler truth that men had al] 
judge in their own hearts. It was for the | 
Greek idea that Paul fought so gallantly _ 
to free his converts from the bondage of | 
the low.” There are other cases. 

The book contains some keen psycho- | 
logical insights: “When people cease to / 
differ about religion, they will cease to be | 
religious.’ Or, “Good men often become | 
persuaded that their cause is the cause of 
God, that their opinions are the work of | 
God, and that what they want is the will 
of God.” And Magary is perhaps at his 
best in chapter fifteen where he brings to 
life James, “the downright brother of 
Jesus.’ If you are interested in this thesis: 
—‘“the important fact is that not only the” 
Twelve but the whole body of people who: 
made up the Church in its beginning were | 
just about the kind of people who make) 
up the Church today.”—then you will find” 
this book fascinating. : 

E. G. MILiion 


Race and Psychology 
By Otto Klineberg. Paris, UNESCO, 
1951. 40 p. $.25. ‘ 
“No one nation has a monopoly on’ 
what is good and true and valuable in’ 
human civilization.” This statement - by 
Otto Klineberg sums up the thesis of his: 
pamphlet written for general distribution’ 
by the United Nations Scientific and’ 
Cultural Organization. He is factual and’ 
logical and, therefore, convincing. It is an’ 
excellent presentation that should be used! 
by study groups on race relations. 
W. H. VASTINES| 


The Roots of Prejudice 
By Arnold Rose. Paris, UNESCO, 1951. 
44 p. $.25. 

Prejudice is taken as the mental state | 
corresponding to the practice of discrimi- j 
nation. Arnold Rose feels that there is rel- J) 
atively little understanding of the causes: 
or even of the effects of prejudice. How- } 
ever, he presents keen insights into basic J 
assumptions in a study of prejudice. He |) 
concludes his pamphlet with an action | 
program for the reduction of prejudice. ) 
This United Nations, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization pamphlet should find 
wide use. ; 

W. H. VASTINEDA 


The Way of Man 
By Martin Buber. Chicago 5, Wilcox &: 
Follett Company, 1951. 46 p. $1.00. 
This little book of forty-six pages is aul 
collection of six essays based on stories of | 


At Worship 


A HYMNAL FOR YOUNG CHURCHMEN 


Edited by ROY A. BURKHART 
W. RICHARD WEAGLY 


| esacalee with youth and the young of heart 
in mind, AT WorsHIP is a hymnal on a new 
and logical: plan—one that will make it welcome 
at once in the church sanctuary, in the young 
peoples’ camp and assembly, in the college chapel, 
in the home and prayer group. For it is more than 
a book of hymns, it is a book of worship resources 
and an incomparable guide for planning and con- 
ducting worship services. Under five principal 
headings are grouped both hymns and worship 
services—a rich and suggestive fund of the church’s 
great music and loftiest spoken aspirations, suit- 
able for the present day. 


God the Creator: The Natural World and the 


Human World 
God and the Self: Problems and Potentialities 
Resources: God, Christ, the Bible, Prayer, the 


Spiritual Presence 

Commitments: To Great Causes, Friends, Work, 
Nations, World Brotherhood 

Destiny: Victorious Living Now, Life Without End 


Some of the HYMNS 


All Creatures of Our God and King. Breathe on 
Me, Breath of God. Day Is Dying in the West. 
Dear Lord and Father of Mankind. God of Grace 
and God of Glory. I Bind My Heart to This Tide. 
I Would Be True. In Christ There Is No East or 
West. O Sacred Head, Now Wounded. O Young 
and Fearless Prophet. Praise Ye the Lord, the 
Almighty. That Cause Can Neither Be Lost Nor 
Stayed. Turn Back, O Man, Forswear Thy Foolish 
Ways. We Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder. Where 
Cross the Crowded Ways of Life. 


Some of the WORSHIP topics 


“A)] Nature Sings”: A Service of Adoration 


“We Give Thee But Thine Own”: A Service of 
Dedication 

“Give Us This Day and Forever’: A Symbolic 
Service 

“Hear Our Prayer, O Lord”: A Service of Prayer 
for Others ; 

“Jesus Shall Reign”: A Hymn Festival on the Life 
of Jesus 

“For the Common Good”: A Service for Installa- 
tion of Officers 

“How Firm a Foundation”: A Service on Security 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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HAZEL R. BROW NSON 


315 HYMNS 


19 Complete Worship Services 
13 Indexes 


416 pages, including 75 pages of worship 
materials, which comprise prayers, scripture 
readings and poetry and prose selections. 
Bound in rich maroon washable fabrikoid. 


THE EDITORS 


ROY A, BURKHART, who originated the idea of the book and 
wrote and compiled the worship resources, is a former 
Youth Director of the International Council of Religious 
Education, Previous to that he was National Youth Director 
of the United Brethren Church. He is minister of the First 
Community Church of Columbus, Ohio, and author of 
many religious books, 


W. RICHARD WEAGLY, music editor of the book, is director 
of music at Riverside Church, New York City, and a 
hymnologist and teacher of voice. 


HAZEL R. BROWNSON, who worked out the organization, 
edited the book and shared the authorship of the worship 
services, is a former writer of youth material for the 
Presbyterian Church, and is experienced in the fields of 
music and worship. ; 


COMMENTS 


CLARICE M. BOWMAN, member of the staff of The Youth 
Department, The Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church. 

“AT WORSHIP contains carefully chosen hymns and 
worship resources from the best of the church heritage. 
It should lead today’s young churchmen to deeper worship 
adventuring and courageous Christian action. Resources for 
varied needs include helps for younger youth, outdoor 
devotions, camp fires and commitment services. It is enrich- 
ing also for individual devotional reading and for gifts.” 


MILES W. SMITH, Book Editor, The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. 

“TI am enthusiastic over the selection of hymns, the compre- 
hensive way in which they have been indexed, and the fine 
plates from which the hymns have been printed. A com- 
mendable job has been done in assembling new worship 
materials and all of this material maintains a high literary 
quality.” 

Send this coupon to your bookseller for 
examination copies 


ee aati inde, ee Ee nee 
| Please send me 
I copies of AT WORSHIP, A Hymnal for Young Church- 
I men @ $2.00 each or $1.75 for 25 or more. 
I ______A returnable examination copy which will be charged 
to my account and credited if returned. 
I Name. 
| Position_ 
Church ts 
| Address 
City. __* * = = 
State. 
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medieval Jewish rabbis. They are inter- 
preted in the light of the teachings of 
“Hasidism,” a system of mystical belief 
which is current within eastern European 
Judaism and now in Israel. A character- 
istic type of Jewish literary expression, 
these stories would not only interest the 
Christian but would surprise him with 
their kinship of thought to his own. He 
would find the lofty expressions of faith 
worthy of his own meditation and a source 
of inspiration. 

Joun C., TREVER 


And My High Tower 


By Virginia F. Selvey. Garden City, 
New York, Doubleday and Company, 
1951. 160 p. $2.00. 


And My High Tower is the spiritual 
autobiography of a modern couple. Every 
minister alert to the needs of his people 
will recognize the Selveys. They are the 
frustrated, unhappy young couples who 
often evade the call of the church. But 
when they do seek and find, not only do 
they discover the way out of their own 
frustrations into abundant living, they 
also become sources of power for those 
about them. 


Mrs. Selvey pays high tribute to the 
First Community, Church of Columbus, 
Ohio, and to its minister, Dr. Roy Burk- 
hart. Her story, however, is important, not 
because it is unique, but because it is re- 
enacted over and over again in the pews 
and pastors’ studies of our nation. 


“BIBLICAL LAW” by H. B. Clark, LL.B., LL.M. 
A clear, concise text by an ardent Bible student, 25 
years an attorney, that proves the Bible the fountia- 
tion for our present law. Bible quotations with com- 
parable quotations from today’s laws and _ statutes. 
Helps you find factual basis for discussions, sermons, 
ete. Cloth bound. Quick reference index. 360 pages. 
$3.00, postpaid. ORDER TODAY enclosing check or 
M. O. If not satisfield, return within 7 days for full 
refund. 


WORTHINGTON’S, Dept. RA, Hilisdale, Oregon 


The Traditional Bible 
with COVER 


Rich Maroon . 
Beautiful Blue 
Traditional Black 


America’s Most Beautiful Bible ... now 
with covers in color! The perfect gift to 
meet every Bible need. 

No. 455CM—Maroon leather; limp covers; 
gold edges; silk marker; concordance 
and maps. 

No. 454CB—Same; Blue leather. 

No. 453C—Black leather; overlapping cov- 
ers; gold edges; silk marker; concordance, 


National sie.es 


BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


Perhaps the Selveys’ record of their dis- 
covery of faith and its fruitful results in 
the daily round will lead others in their 
predicament to seek as they did the way of 
triumphant living. Perhaps it will alert 
the professional leadership of the churches 
to the needs of families like the Selveys, 
who desperately want what the church at 
its best has to offer. These must have been 
the hopes that motivated Virginia Selvey 
to tell their story. 

Anna LAURA GEBHARD 


New World Calling 


By Charles F. Jacobs. Waterloo, Iowa, 


Charles F. Jacobs, First Congregational 
Church, 1951. 126 p. $2.00. 


This book of twelve sermons, each sug- 
gested by a recent novel, is good inspira- 
tional reading. Charles Jacobs takes hold 
of problems we face daily, enters sensitive- 
ly into our concern about them, handles 
them with insight and leads us to sources 
of hope and courage. The reader will be 
aware of the atmosphere of warm under- 
standing between minister and worshiper 
in which the sermons were preached. 

Ministers will be glad to see how a skill- 
ful preacher uses a novel as an avenue 
of approach to important sermon sub- 
ject matter, without turning the sermon 
into a book review. They will want to ex- 
amine his sermon pattern; many will be 
led to experiment with it. 


If you have read the novels these ser- 
mons will give you a new understanding 
of them. If you have not, they will make 
you want to turn to the novels, then back 
to New World Calling. 

V. E. Foster 


That They May Have Life 


By Daniel T. Niles. New York, Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, 1951. 121 p, $1.50. 


Thousands of American students re- 
member the evangelistic messages of David 
T. Niles as he visited college campuses 
under the auspices of the University Chris- 
tian Mission. Those who attended the 
Amsterdam Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches remember his stirring 
opening address on a Sunday afternoon at 
the Nieuw Kirke. Now we have his first 
book published in America. 


The chapters form what might be 
called, with equal appropriateness, a the- 
ology for missions or a philosophy of 
evangelism. ‘Why should we bestir our- 
selves to get other people to become Chris- 
tians?” The question is a real one for 
thousands of professing Christians in the 
East and in the West. 

David Niles roots that compulsion in 
the rich ground of the Gospel itself. He 
writes with special reference to the prob- 
lems facing the Church in India and 
Ceylon and with the ardor of a represent- 
ative of one of the younger churches, 


At the moment I can think of no bet- 
ter book to place in the hands of those 
leading National Christian Teaching Mis- 
sions, chairmen of evangelism committees, 
and workers in youth evangelism. This 
earnest and inspired book will speak a 
strong word for them, and also to them. 

G. E. Knorr 


International Journal of Religious Educatiom 


The Romance of Doorbells 
By Eugene Dinsmore Dolloff. Philadel--f, 
phia, The Judson Press, 1951. 197 p.-}) 
$2.50. j 
This book is a mid-century edition offi} 
the type of book which most of us were} 


work. It is a convincing argument for= 
pastoral calling for those who need it. The 
author gives wise admonitions and some 
helpful methods relating to practically | 
every aspect of pastoral calling. 

H..H. Karas” 


Young Adult and Family Camping | 


Edited by John A. Ledlie, New York 7, 
Association Press, 1951. 70 p. $1.25. 


These seventy pages are packed with) 
useful information, summarizing the ex- §) 
periences of the Y.M.C.A. in twenty years: }: 
of young adult and family camping. As: 
one would expect, the contents of thisw 
little manual are concerned with the pro-~| 
gram elements of the Young: Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. However, many of the»: 
problems and principles of administration); §! 
are the same for young adult and family 4, 
camps. Those who are planning in the 
church for their adult constituency would if 
find this monograph very stimulating in~) 
deed. : 

The listing of printed matter related ta’ 
camping would be helpful to church pro- 
gram planners also. Likewise, the material) ’ 
in the Appendix which describes a number | 
of camping situations of different types) 
with a very brief evaluation of each. ; 

Perhaps it should be repeated that this. 
book is not concerned with church camp-. 
ing at all. It would be a resource which» 
church leaders would use along with more») 
specifically denominational or interdenom--; 
inational guides and manuals in family 
camping. ! 
R. E. Lentz) 


Christ and Culture 


By H. Richard Niebuhr. New York.’ 
Harper. and Brothers, 1951. 259 p. $3.50." 


This book is a treatment of a thesis off’ 
crucial importance to contemporary Chris= 
tians—namely, the relationship of Christ _ 
to culture; and, of course, by oan 
the problem of the relationship of Chris 
tians in contemporary society. 

Dr. Niebuhr begins his book with a. 
statement of “the enduring problem.” 
First, he defines what he means by Christ:: 
and he gives his definition of culture.. 
Then he proceeds to describe briefly the: 
five typical “answers” that have been giv 
en in the stream of Christian history te» | 
this problem of Christ and culture. i 

In five short chapters, Niebuhr dealss) 
with these ‘‘answers”: (1) Christ Against; 
Culture, (2) The Christ of Culture, (3) 
Christ Above Culture, (4) Christ ancl 
Culture in Paradox, and (5) Christ the 
Transformer of Culture. 

In his seventh and last chapter, “Ab 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript,” Nie 
buhr draws together his evaluation ancl, 
criticism of each of the positions andd 
points out that our conclusions to the 
larger problem of Christ and culture willl 
always be relative because “they depencl | 
on the partial, incomplete, fragmentary 


knowledge of the individual; they are 
relative to the measure of his faith and 
his unbelief; they are related to the his- 
torical position he occupies and . . .; they 
are concerned with the relative value of 
things.” (Page 234) He points out that our 
decisions concerning this great problem 
are always existential, they cannot be 
reached by speculative inquiry, and our 
freedom to decide is always a “freedom 
in dependence.” 
E. G. MILLION 


The Oxford Group, Its History 
and Significance 


By Walter Houston Clark. New York, 
Bookman Associates, Inc., 1951. 268 p. 
$3.50. 

This book is four things: (1) a short 
history of the Oxford Group, (2) a brief 
evaluative biography of Buchman, (3) sev- 
eral pages of case histories, and (4) a 
cursory analysis and general appraisal of 
Buchmanism. 

For the student of social movements 
and the person interested specifically in 
Buchmanism, this is a book well worth 
reading and owning. The book is based 
on a doctoral dissertation presented at 
Harvard University, and while it is not 
especially exciting reading, it is not unin- 
teresting. 

E. G. MILLION 


A New Gospel of the Soil 


By Ralph A. Felton. Madison, N. J., 
Department of the Rural Church, Drew 
Theological Seminary, 1951. 96 p. 1 copy, 
40c; 3 copies, $1.00. 

This book is well done. It presents the 
stories of some sixteen rural communities 
and the vital role that the churches of 
these communities have played and are 
playing, in a sincere effort to bring God’s 
children closer to Him. The Christian 
principle of “love thy neighbor’ proves 
itself as a very practical means of living 
together as one realizes that the success 
stories in this book are based on the co- 
operative efforts of neighbors, ministers, 
and above all, God. 

If this booklet does not give the rural 
minister a vital picture of his own parish 
and then make him want to do more than 
he has been doing, then the reader has be- 
come self-satisfied and thus is limited in 
his future work with his present congrega- 
tion. Practical Christianity is at the heart 
of each of the stories. The reader cannot 
help but marvel at the story of Carl Lucky 
who secured investments to help four 
young families buy farms in his parish. We 
become glad that there are men like Jo- 
seph Fromhers who began a successful 
credit union when his people were in need 
of such a practical ministry. We are 
thrilled to know that such men as J. C. 
Soloman with hard manual labor saw to 
it that seventeen’ families in his parish 
now have their own homes and can take 
pride in their living in the future. These 
are only a few of the many examples of 
the spirit that Felton has captured as he 
attempts to bring to us A New Gospel of 
the Soil. 

The book is indeed worthy of every 
minister’s time and could be used to ad- 
vantage by bringing it into the hands of 
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church men and women who feel that 
their church can do no more for the com- 
munity that calls itself “rural’ and that 
seems to be standing still in a world that 
is moving so fast. 

HENRY F, LIEBECK 


Pictures of Children Living and 
Learning 


Assembled by the Association for Child- 
hood Education International, 1200 Fif- 
teenth Street, N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 
$2.00. 


This is a collection of 114 selected pho- 
tographs which show good experiences for 
children two to seven years old. This book 
was originally prepared for publication by 
the Association for Childhood Education 
International to be sent to education cen- 
ters in Germany by the United States De- 
partment of State. The display of these 
photographs of children living and learn- 
ing indoors and outdoors brought so many 
demands for their availability in the Unit- 
ed States that this book has been prepared 
in its present form. 

Parents and teachers will find this ex- 
cellent resource material for studying the 
development of children and for under- 
standing them. It is a book which children 
-themselves will enjoy, also. 

ALICE L. GODDARD 


Four Philosophies and Their 
Practice in Education and 
Religion 


By J. Donald Butler. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1951. 551 p. $4.00. 


A well organized study of four philoso- 
phies: naturalism, idealism, realism and 
pragmatism. It presents the history, sys- 
tematic structure, practice in education 
and religion, and the strengths and weak- 
nesses of each. Excellent for all who wish 
philosophical background for “‘dealing re- 
sponsibly” with the mission of religion 
and education in our time. The author is 
Associate Professor of the History and 
Philosophy of Religion at Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The book is intended to help the reader 
work out his own philosophy with a 
knowledge of the issues involved. The au- 
thor’s own point of view is given at the 
end, as a product of his wrestling with 
those issues. 

VIRGIL E. FOSTER 


Cowards or Conquerors 


By Herschel H. Hobbs, Philadelphia, 
The Judson Press, 1951. 240 p. $2.00. 


This is a book of sermons by the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. Under the inspiration of 
a churchly setting, spirited singing, and 
congregational esprit de corps, these ser- 
mons undoubtedly made great listening. 
But, without the advantage of these 
auxiliaries, the sermons in printed form 
make only ordinary reading. 


This book would be interesting and 
helpful reading to persons who know 
Herschel Hobbs personally and can‘ there- 
by infuse some of his spirit into the word. 
The book is not, however, one that com- 
mends itself for general reading. 

E. G. MILLION 


A NEW TESTAMENT 
YOU’LL TURN TO — 
TWICE AS OFTEN 


For 14 years Bible scholars worked at the 
most exciting job in the world—a new trans- 
lation of our Bible. The Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament has now 
been published. 

These men knew that in the 300 years 
since the King James translation, dramatic 
discoveries of old documents have shed 
new light on the Scriptures. The Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some more ancient than any previ- 
ously known. In a sense, this new version is 
really our oldest New Testament—and it is 
far more accurate and easier to understand. 

Obscure, old-fashioned phrases are gone. 
Direct, understandable language quickens 
each verse to glorious meaning ... yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. Even the type is easier to read. 
Familiar margin-to-margin printing makes 
this New Testament as legible as any pop- 
ular book. You’ll find it such a delight to 
read you'll turn to it twice as often. 

The Revised Standard Version of the New 
Testament is authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U.S.A. Two million copies havealready been 
sold. Get yours at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street « New York 17, N. Y. 


Highlight Worship 
in Music with 


CHRISTIAN 


YOUTH HYMNAL 


A DISTINCILY modern hymnal 

designed to meet the worship 
needs of Christian young people. 
Contains balanced selection of usable 
hymns from both the classics of our ° 
heritage and the more recent expres- 
sions of Christian devotion. Many 
supplemental helps for worship 
planned expressly for boys and girls 
are included. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 
1227 ‘Spruce. St. Philadelphia 7 
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Aakers Est O staple Harper books 
or the Religious SE ped 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLE LIFE 


by Madeline S. and J. Lane Miller. 


‘A book which meets a real need.”—Garrett Tower “Tt contains all that any 
student would want to know about the way of life in Bible times.’”—Church 
Management With 22 sections, 100 pages of illustrations, 12 pages of maps and 
5 indexes. $4.95 


ENRICHING WORSHIP 


Edited and Compiled by A. J. William Myers. 


A most useable anthology of prose, poems, prayers, psalms and aphorisms. . “A 
lifetime given to the study of religious and inspirational literature come to rich 
fruition.’—Church Management “A wonderfully rich resource for public and 
private worship.’ *__International Journal of Religious Education. $3.75 


RELIGION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


by Rosemary K. Roorbach, 


“An excellent guide to teaching in the church kindergarten. Suggestions and 
helps are given for all types of activities and for periods of different lengths.”— 
Gospel Messenger “A publishing event within its field. ”’__Church Management. 


$2.00 
THE CHILD’S APPROAGH TO RELIGION 


by H. W. Fox. 


“Simply written book in conversational style that will appeal to the rank and 
file of parents, telling them how to pass religion on to their children.” —Parents 
Magazine $1.25 


HOW SHALL | LEARN TO TEACH RELIGION? 


by Blanche Carrier. 


Herein the new approach to religious education is simply and effectively described 
by an experienced teacher. Questions for group discussions, additional books of 
reference and other features increase its value and usability. $1.50 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


by Jeanette Perkins Brown. 


“It should be valuable not only in actual work with children but in teachers’ 
meetings and leadership training groups.’”—BLANCHE CARRIER $2.50 


BOYS AND GIRLS AT WORSHIP 


by Marie Cole Powell. 


“An intelligent book of worship materials and technique for use with children 
of nine to fourteen years. It contains much that is new but nothing that is ir- 
revelant to the purpose of worship.”—Christian Century $2.50 


WHAT DO YOU THINK? 


by Anna Pettit Broomell. 


Here is a refreshingly new approach to the use of the story in teaching right be- 
havior. In it are stories from ancient India together with the questions and: an- 
swers provoked by discussion. ‘““By the method here used the reader is made to 
concentrate upon the clash of principles. This should make for clear thinking in 
the realms of human behaviour.’—HARRY A. OVERSTREET $2.50 


DOES YOUR CHILD OBEY? 


by Regina H. Westcott. 


“A wise little book about one very important aspect of the child’s relation to 
parent, teachers and others in authority.”—Christian Century $1.50 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16, N. Y. 
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across this continent to honor th 
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Completion 

(Continued from page 13) 
format of the New Testament which)! 
is already nearing a circulation of - 
million copies. One-volume complete 
Bibles with the traditional two-col 
umn format (made necessary by the 
great bulk of the Old Testament) | 
but with a specially designed type ta! 
make reading easier and an attractive| | 
volume, will also appear. ) 
That evening of September 30 wil) | 
see about 3,000 simultaneous interde-) 
noinatiousl religious gatherings 


new version and the men who have. 
worked so patiently these many years) 
to make it possible. Above all, hows, 


its message for life. 


In the meantime : 

A growing eagerness and anticipas 
tion of the completed version is to be}, 
felt throughout Protestant churches 
as the date for its appearance ap 
proaches. A good preview of wha? 
the Old Testament will ‘be like, hows, 
ever, can be gathered from reading 
the New Testament, already avail- 
able, in comparison with the King 
James Version. The same clarity oF 
text, readability, high quality twen;' 
tieth century English, avoidance oF 
archaistic words and forms, and ob), 
scure, ponderous sentences, and many 
nea features which have been sé@ 
much appreciated by so many reader) 
of the REVISED STANDARD VERSION O}} 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, will be basi@ 
to the Old. Because of less familiar 
ity on the part of the average Bibl® 
reader with the Old Testament, these 
features will be found to be evem 
more striking and helpful than for 
the New. 

In the meantime, therefore, it is 
to be hoped that many more milliom 
of Protestants will read the REVISEI 
STANDARD VERSION OF THE NEV 
TESTAMENT to discover its new im) 
sights and values for their lives. re | 
painstaking efforts of these Bi 
scholars during the past fourteen yeamy 
will achieve their full significan 
only when the ancient message of thi) 
Book of Books is translated into life 
Then it will be understood that thr 
REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF TH _ 
BIBLE is indeed the “Word of life i, 
living language.” 
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The Star 


(Continued from page 21) 
(Jacos lifts RutuH and carries her off 


stage.) 


Between scenes—Organ or Piano plays 


“Away in a Manger” (Ascribed to Luther) 


Scene V 


Setting: A simple room. Mary is sit- 


ling center stage, rocking the CHILD in 


her arms. 


Joseru is polishing a cradle 
that he has just finished. Carpenter tools 


are scattered about him. 


Mary sings, “Sleep, My Little Jesus,” 
(Geibel, with words by Gennett) without 
ever looking away from the bundle in her 
arms. As the lullaby fades away, the 
organ plays “March of the Magi,’ by 
DuBois. 

Tue TownsPreopie begin drijting in 
during the playing of the march. Any 
number of people may be used. Some of 
the taller girls carry large vases like water 
jugs on their shoulders; the smaller chil- 
dren may carry flowers and fruit. The 
adults may also be carrying gifts, if de- 
stred. Some of the TowNSPEOPLE come 
down the center aisle from the rear, oth- 
ers come out of the two side doors. They 
group themselves around the sides and 
on the steps of the stage. 

After all the TowNsPEoPLe have en- 
tered, the SHEPHERDS return to see the 
child, coming down the center aisle from 
the rear. After they have taken their 
places the Wisk MEN enter. 

MarrwHa and Jacos, with RutH in his 
arms, come down the aisle. RutH’s face 
expresses excitement and eagerness. As 
they approach the bottom step the music 
ends. RutH struggles in JacoB’s arms, 
trying to get down and walk. However, 
he holds her until he reaches the top 
step. Then her struggles increase and she 
almost shouts in her excitement and im- 


patience. 

RutuH: Let me down, Father! Let me 
walk! 

Jacos (still holding her): But Ruth, 


aren’t you afraid of falling? 

Ruty (with a final determined struggle 
she slips from his arms): No, I’m not 
afraid, Father. I know I can walk! Every- 
thing seems changed for me now. I'll 
never be afraid of anything again! (She 
runs to Mary’s side and kneels, laakine 
at the CuILp.) 

Hold tableau while solo voice sings, “I 
Am Trusting Thee, Lord Jesus.” (Bul- 
linger, with words by Havergal.) Slow 
curtain or blackout, as music changes to 
a triumphal recessional. 


Production Notes 


SETTING AND PROPERTIES: 

This play has been presented in our 
church for two successive years. The first 
time was on the stage of our fellowship 
hall, with curtain and stage lighting; the 
second time in the church auditorium. 
There we had no curtain, but we ay 
have a rather elaborate system of s 


each scene. Needless to say, the lighting 
is very, important and should be rehearsed 
with care. 


The room in the Inn may be indicated 
by a few props: a bed, lamp stand, bench 
or square stool, and rolls of blankets in 
the corner. The bed we used was a low 
board affair, about three or four inches 
off the floor. On this was a thin mat- 
tress. At the back, for Ruth to lean 
against, was placed a bed pillow with 
arms, covered with an Oriental looking 
spread. Ruth was covered with another 
bright Oriental piece. The lamp carried 
by Martha could be modeled with clay 
to represent the small oil lamps of the 
period. If a burning wick is impractical, 
a candle end hidden in the lamp could 
be used. 


The last scene was set during a black- 
out. I cleared the stage myself with the 
aid of a young man. We picked up the 
furniture and properties and carried them 
off. The bench on which Martha sat 
was moved center stage for Mary, and 
Joseph carried the cradle and tools with 
him as he went on stage. 
exactly what he was to do, as we had re- 
hearsed it very carefully. 


“Tue Last ScENE: 


The last scene makes or breaks the play. 
Although there are only a few spoken 
words, the scene need not seem short or 
anticlimatic if it is paced slowly, with 
seriousness and devotion. After we gave 
the play last December the thing that 
was said to me over and over was, “I have 
never seen anything so touching and rev- 
erent as that last scene where they went 
to pay homage to the Child.” 


We used about thirty-five people in 
this scene, and the costumes were colorful 
and varied. Mary was in white with a 
bright blue mantle over her shoulder. She 


Everyone knew . 


held a bundle of soft white cloths in her 
arms concealing a small flash light shin- 
ing softly into her face. 


The part of RutTH is an important one 
and the person taking this part should be 
carefully chosen for voice as well as ap- 
pearance and dramatic ability. She should 
be able to enter into the spirit of the play 
and emphasize the spirit of reverence and 
devotion which should characterize the 
whole. 


Jocee CHURCH BULLETINS 


Each Sunday a fresh and appealing new design-- 


warm, friendly, reverent. Your congregation will 
enjoy and appreciate the worship service more with 
the aid of these attractive program folders. 

Write for samples and low prices. 


Gospel Trumpet Co. Anderson |, Ind. 


Found in INTER-CHURCH HYMNAL 
and nowhere else because it includes only hymns 
repeatedly sung in 10,000 representative 
churches. Find out how perfectly Inter-Church 
Hymnal fits in a growing progessive church. Send for 
sample copy. See its nearly 700 numbers including its 
amazing 96 page bound-in supplement of liturgical 
service material. Nothing like it! Beautiful water- 
proof gold stamped covers lacquered lor long 

wear. Only $125 a 100 not prepaid. 


Awakens Sense of 
God’s Presence 


AMERICAN JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 


gives boys and girls a real spiritual experience through its 
hymns, pictures and services. A book of highest standards that 
wins their love and challenges life aims. You ought to know its 
practical worth in your Sunday School and you can so easily — 
just write for a sample copy today. Bound in waterproof 
green cloth, lacquered for lasting brightness and wear resistance; 
only $90 a 100 not prepaid. 


Write TODAY for sample copies— give church 
and denomination and your church position. 


lights. We used blackouts at the end of BIGLOW- MAIN-EXCELL CO.. 5703-P1 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, III 
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What's 
Happening? 


Miss Murphy Resigns 
As Associate Director of 
Children’s Work 


An Announcement by the 
General Director 


Me IS WITH REAL REGRET that I 
announce the resignation on September 
first of Miss RutH ELizABETH MurRPHY 
from the staff of the Commission on Gen- 
eral Christian Education. Since coming to 
the International Council of Religious Ed- 
ucation in 1942 she has rendered out- 
standing service in the cause of children’s 
work, especially in emergency war centers 
and through vacation church schools. Dur- 
ing this year a tremendous impetus has 
been given to the cause of vacation reli- 
gious education through the continent- 
wide observance of the 50th anniversary 
of the vacation church school movement. 

With this important celebration success- 
fully concluded Miss Murphy feels that 
she may conscientiously relinquish her tax- 
ing postion as Director of Vacation Re- 
ligious Education. Her parents and fam- 
ily live in California, where she lived and 
worked for a number of years, and she 
has decided to return and make her home 
there. She has accepted a position as fifth 
grade teacher in the public schools of La 
Habra, a suburb of Whittier, where she 
will be near her parents. 

Miss Murphy has become widely known 
in Christian education circles through her 
field travels which have taken her time 
and again to nearly every section of the 
country. Whether meeting with small com- 
mittees or speaking to large congregations, 
the force of her stimulating personality has 
been felt and has resulted in more vigor- 
ous promotion of the cause of children’s 
work. She has given effective guidance to 
national and area ‘children’s work leaders 
through the Committee and the Section 
on Vacation Religious Education. She has 
also served as Director of the Interna- 
tional Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools and as a member of the Cooper- 
ative Publication Association. In addition 
she has produced a body of literature in 
the vacation school field which has had 
wide distribution and has been of great 
practical help. 

When Miss Murphy came to the staff 
in 1942, the churches were beginning to 
be aware of their responsibilities to peo- 
ple dislocated by the war emergency and 
living in industrial centers or in war camp 
communities. She gave guidance to local 
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communities, to state organizations and to 
national agencies planning to meet the sit- 
uation. At the same time she gave lead- 
ership in the field of vacation religious 
education, and since 1946 has devoted her 
full time to this program area. Within re- 
cent months the departments have been 
reorganized and she has served as Asso- 
ciate Director of the Department of Chil- 
dren’s Work, with special responsibility for 
vacation religious education. Her work 
culminated in 1951 in the promotion of 
the 50th anniversary celebration of the or- 
ganized vacation religious education move- 
ment. Reports of the thousands of observ- 
ances held during the summer in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada are given elsewhere 
in this issue. A nationally known news 
magazine helped to carry the story of the 
observance to its millions of readers. 


The Commission family and staff have 
felt through the years the influence of 
Miss Murphy’s warm interest in persons 
and her wholehearted concern for all her 
co-workers. She will be greatly missed in 
our circles. 


Those wishing to write to her may reach 
her at 702 E. La Habra Ave., La Habra, 
California. 


Gerald E. Knoff 


General Director, Commission on 
General Christian Education, 
National Council of Churches. 


Commission on Emergency 


Services Gets Director 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—The Rev. 
Marion J. CREEGER has been appointed 
director of the National Council of 
Churches’ Commission on Emergency 
Services to coordinate the church efforts 
related to national defence. His work will 
involve relationships growing out of the 
following factors: creation of “congested 
communities” resulting from industrial 
mobilization; relation of the churches to 
other agencies undertaking to serve men 
and women in uniform; religious and so- 
cial phases involved in any emergency 
evacuation directly induced by war. 


Mr. Creeger, a former president of the 
Connecticut Council of Churches; has 
been district superintendent of the Meth- 
odist Church for the New Haven District 
four years. During the war he was director 
of the Christian Commission for Camp 
and Defense Communities. 


Requests for emergency aid have al- 
ready been received from a number of 
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cities. The Commission on Emergency) 
Services will coordinate and establish con-) 
tacts with government agencies, assist inj 
the production of literature, and stimulate! 
plans for cooperative church programs inj 
defense areas. 
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“Friendly Islands" 
Queen Distributes 


Bible Pictures 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—H. M. QueEEen 
SaLote Tupou, of Tongo, has undertak~ 
en personally to distribute 1,000 sets off 
“Pictures for Children Everywhere” to 
Sunday school leaders in her realm. The 
sets will be distributed at a special 7 
impressive ceremony. 

Each packet of colored Bible scenes con- 
tains 18 pictures, 12 by 17 inches in size,, | 
for use as visual aids in teaching Sundayr| 
school classes, and 117 small colored re- 
productions of them for distribution ta» 
pupils. The sets were purchased with con= 
tributions made through church schools inj 
the United States and Canada in a proj- 
ect sponsored jointly by the Division off 
Christian Education of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, and the World Council off 
Christian Education. 

Queen Salote’s domain is one of the 
Friendly Islands, in the British Common- 
wealth, and is but a few south-sea mil 
from the Fiji Islands. She is a devote 
church member, teaches a Sunday schooll 
class every Sunday, and is a vice-president) 
of the World Council of Christian Educa= 


tion. 


DREs Feel Need 4 
For Graduate Study 


CHICAGO, Ill—Directors of Christiary 
Education want graduate study. This: in- 
formation came out of a survey made aif 
the Workshop for Directors of Christiar» 
Education held at Conference Point? 
Camp, Williams Bay, Wisconsin on July 
22-28, 1951. The 105 directors who ate: 
tended the Workshop represented 14 de~ 
nominations from 24 states. The Work~ 
shop is sponsored by the Directors’ Sec-. 
tion and the Committee on Leadershipy 
Education and Church School Adminis. 
tration of the Division of Christian Edu= 
cation of the National Council of Churches 
To it go professionally trained workers 
employed by Protestant churches to guide 
their educational programs. 

The significant outgrowth of the surveyy 
is a plan to make a survey throughou® 
the country to determine who wants 
graduate study; where the Directors are 
who want graduate study; and wha 
term the Directors could study. and stil? 
continue in the work of the church fom 
which they are employed. It may be tha® 
the graduate schools will need to fine? 
the way to meet the needs of Directors fom 
graduate study in Christian education. 

The group decided unanimously to re» 
turn to Conference Point Camp in 1952 
for the seventh annual workshop, the 
tentative dates being July 20-26, 1952. 
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50th Anniversary Celebrations 
Highlight Vacation School Activities 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Reports coming in 
from all parts of the country indicate that 
there was widespread observance during 
the summer of 1951 of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the vacation church school move- 
ment. 


Appropriately, the most extensive cele- 
brations probably took place in New York 
City, where the vacation church school 
movement started in 1901. Two big Con- 
vocations marked the observance. The first, 
on June 2, was for-adults, at St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church. This was 
held in connection with the annual Spring 
Training School for vacation school teach- 
ers. The guest of honor and speaker for 
the occasion was Dr. Harry EMERSON 
Fospick, who as a theological student 
helped Dr. Boville in the first vaca- 
tion schools. He spoke on “Memories of 
Fifty Years Ago” and was presented with 
a certificate of appreciation by one of the 
children. 
birthday cake was served. 


The second big Convocation was held 
for the vacation church school children 
at St. Bartholomew’s Church on Tuesday, 
July 24th, in the morning. More than 
2500 boys and girls attended, representing 
the 22,500 children enrolled in the 225 
vacation church schools held in the five 
boroughs. The service featured a _ pa- 
geant, “Let the Children Come,” pre- 
pared by Mrs. Imocznz M. McPuHERson, 
Director of Vacation Church Schools for 
the Protestant Council of the City of New 
York. The story was told by an adult 
narrator and two speaking choirs of chil- 
dren. Episodes were acted in costume by 
the children. The scene of Jesus and the 
children was posed before a large picture 
showing Jesus with children. The next two 
scenes showed Robert Raikes and the 
children of London and Robert Boville 
and the children of New York. A pro- 
cessional of large flags of all nations and 
a tableau of children dressed in national 
costumes represented the spread of vaca- 
tion schools around the world. The chil- 
dren carrying the flags led a parade to 
Central Park where the annual outing and 
picnic for vacation school pupils was held. 

In addition to these major Convoca- 
tions birthday parties were held in many 
of the vacation school centers. 


Gage County, Nebraska had a success- 
ful Birthday Party, according to the Rev. 
Homer Kimmet of Holmesville. He 
writes: “Twelve churches cooperated in 
the program which was held in the City 
Auditorium in Beatrice. The pageant and 
worship service as suggested in the pro- 
gram Guide were followed with minor 
variations. An important feature of the 
program was the large birthday cake. The 
“cake” was made up of 50 standard size 
cakes with icing, placed upon a pyramid 
rack to make it appear as one large cake. 
These held 50 golden candles. At the 
close of the program the cake were ‘re- 
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Following the service a large_ 


moved, cut and served with ice cream 
to the 800 persons present. Of these 276 


-were children. The serving was handled 


efficiently by the United Council of 


Church Women.” 


At the North Dakota interdenomina- 
tional Laboratory School, held at James- 
town, a special birthday party was held 
in the Junior Department. This depart- 
ment was Jed by Miss FLoreENcE Martin, 
of Dayton, Ohio, who integrated the sto- 
ry of the vacation church school move- 
ment into the course of study. At the 
party there was a cake with 50 candles 
and a dedication service in honor of the 
organizers of the vacation church school 


inations, led by a staff of sixty-one persons. 
The classes were held in five elementary 
school buildings. A series of radio broad- 
casts recognized the 50th anniversary. 


In Painesville, Ohio colorful ceremonies 
were held in the city park, as a climax 
to the cooperative vacation church school. 
Former vacation church school workers 
rode in special cars in the parade. A huge 
papier mache cake, with tall candles, was 
lighted in the city park, and a dramatic 
program was given by representatives of 
the schools. 


At Aberdeen, Washington each depart- 
ment of the community vacation church 
school had a final exhibit and a short pro- 


At Beatrice, Nebraska each vacation church school carried a banner. 
rack was filled with 50 birthday cakes. 


movement. The children presented a spe- 
cial offering for workers with migrants. 


At Fortescue, Missouri a special Sunday 
evening program followed the close of a 
successful vacation church school. The in- 
termediate group presented the dramatic 
Community Festival prepared for the ob- 
servance. After the program refreshments 
were served and the exhibits of the chil- 
dren’s work were viewed. 


In Chillicothe, Missouri five churches 
cooperated in a community vacation 
church school with 189 enrolled. The 
school closed with a birthday party, a 
program by the school, a moving picture, 
a display of work done by the children, 
and refreshments. Golden colored certifi- 
cates were awarded to each child attend- 
ing. 

Hastings, Nebraska celebrated not only 
50 years of the vacation church school 
movement, but also 30 years of cooper- 
ative effort in Hastings. This year the co- 
operative vacation church school enrolled 
670 youngsters from 20 different denom- 


A large pyramid 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winter’s De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical, Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase attend- 
Sot ye Gale ance. Interest and collections. 
PA canes Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
WILLLAST-A from Pastors. Write today for 
“LIFE TIME ilus, Catalog L, H. E, Winters 
Speciality Co., Davenport, la. 
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through The Upper Room 


You and your family can share the joys and blessings of daily devotions 
with the millions of people around the world who use The Upper Room. 


In the hands of every youth away from home, place a copy of The Upper Room! Its 
daily devotional readings, scripture and prayer will help him meet the problems of 
each day on the basis of Christian faith. He will know that every day the loved ones 
at home, the people and pastor of his church, are all joining with him in the same "'Screen- 
devotions, the same prayers. He will find strength and joy and peace in knowing Master” ve 
that he is part of a company worshiping together and praying . of ye 
for each other. The following quotations are typical: 


Radiant 


"Every two months | find myself looking for The Upper Room, 
because it gives me the inspiration and morale a person needs 
over here.” 


"While | was recovering from an operation recently a soft 
voiced young lady came to my bedside and left me a copy of 
The Upper Room. She seemed like an angel from heaven. | 
am sure | thanked her but not in proportion to the good she 
did me.” F 


"Since my enrollment in this school three years ago | have 
received each copy of The Upper Room .... It has done 
something for me that | cannot express in words.” 


Craft 
Picture 
Clearer, Sharper, 


Brighter Pictures 


Order enough copies of the November-December issue now to 
meet all your needs. Ten or more copies of either regular or 
pocket edition to one address, 5 cents a copy. Individual yearly 


We have 
WIDEST VARIETY 
IN AMERICA 


So our Friends tell us — 


Old Versions 

and New Versions 
for Various Faiths 
At Every Price Level 
Best Value 


When You Think of Bibles 
Think of 
MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


gram. Then all met in one church for a 
pageant and a birthday party. A large 
cake with yellow roses and a church in 
frosting on the cake symbolized the occa- 
sion. Gifts were sent to workers among 
migrants, 
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subscriptions, 50 cents. Address 


THE UPPER ROOM 


1908 GRAND AVE., NASHVILLE, TENN. 
World's most widely used daily devotional guide. 


The City Council of Churches of Fair- 
mont, Minnesota sponsored a 50th ani- 
versary party which was put on in the 
bandshell of a local park. It attracted 
some 250 people besides the 175 children 
participating. The program was based on 
the dramatic service, “A Story to Tell.” 
Contributions went to assist a migrant 
program being held in the community. 


In Omaha, Nebraska a Community 
Birthday Party was held on Sunday after- 
noon July 1 at the Central High School 
Auditorium. A hundred vacation schools 
were held in Omaha during the summer 
and it was expected that the total enroll- 
ment would reach the figure of 4,683 en- 
rolled last year. Children from seven 
churches presented a series of tableaux 
representing the development of the vaca- 
tion church school movement. The REv. 
W. Bruce Haptey, Executive Secretary 
of the Omaha Council of Churches, served 
as chairman of the celebration committee. 


The Springfield, Missouri News @& 
Leader carried a large picture and more 
than a column report of the dramatic 
presentation, “A Story to Tell.” This was 
sponsored by the Springfield Council of 
Churches and given at the St. Paul Meth- 
odist Church. Groups of children from 
eight vacation schools took part in the 
pageant. 


Detroit, Michigan also had a successful 
birthday service with pageant. This was 
held at the Central Methodist Church on 
May 20th and was sponsored by the De- 
troit Council of Religious Education. 
Groups from many churches took part in 
the service. 
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million mirror 


(lars beaded 
gE screen 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for ae 
demonstration. { 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror’? screen fabric. 
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1 Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1209 S. Talman, Chicago 8, III. | 

1 Send me free sample of Radiant “Millién Mirror’” | 
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ences’ appreciation. 
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Estimates Prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 


Films gauged to (but not necessarily recom- 
mended for): 


M—Mature Audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*—Outstanding for Family 
+Outstanding for Adults 


*Alice in Wonderland (Disney; RKO) 
Cartoon. Portions of the famous Lewis Car- 
roll tale, along with parts of ““Through the 


Looking Glass,” done in animated drawings 


and brilliant color ... . Fidelity to the 
original aside, this is delightful entertain- 
ment, colorful and inventive. It moves at 
rapid pace, uses voices of familiar co- 
medians, contains none of the sadistic ele- 
ments which often mar Disney films for 
children. M,Y,C 


Captain Horatio Hornblower (War.) 
Virginia Mayo, Gregory Peck. Melodrama 
based on popular magazine stories about 
invincible British naval officers amazing 
exploits during Napoleonic wars... . 
A rousing, visually rewarding adventure 
film in technicolor. Its reproduction of 
technical aspects of warfare between armed 


sailing ships is remarkably convincing, even ° 


if the accomplishments recorded are some- 
what incredible. Characters are well de- 
fined. M,Y 


Cavalry Scout (Mono.) Rod Cameron, 
Melodrama set in 1870's on ‘the frontier, 
with Indian fighting following theft of 
Gatling guns. .. . A routine western with 


all the usual adjuncts: violence, saloon 
brawls, stock characters—and beautiful 
scenery. M,Y 


Comin’ *Round the Mountain (Univ.) 
Bud Abbott, Lou Costello, Dorothy Shay. 
Farce. The hard worked comedians, wear- 
ing coonskin caps, go to the southern 
mountains to search for reported treasure. 
They get mixed up with interclan feuds, 
moonshiners and love potions for all the 


usual slapstick . . . Except for inveterate 
Abbott and Costello fans, pretty silly fare. 
M,Y 


Dear Mr. Prohack (British; Rank) Her- 
mione Baddely, Glynis Johns, Cecil Parker. 
Comedy. Minor British treasury official, 
worried about the national debt, finds that 
disposing of unexpectedly inherited for- 
tune is a weary task despite his family’s 
avid assistance. . . . Modernized from Ar- 
nold Bennett novel, story has some funny, 
many tedious moments. Much of the hu- 
mor is too localized, applicable only to 
British austerity scene, for American audi- 
M,Y 


jFour in a Jeep (UA) Viveca Lindfors, 
Ralph Meeker, Joseph Yadin. Drama. 
Swiss-made, relating tensions that arise 
among four members of international pa- 
trol in jointly occupied Vienna. Crisis 
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Feature Films 


comes over their different attitudes toward 
Austrian escapee from P.O.W. camp whom 
it is their duty to apprehend. . . . In the 
tradition of the producer’s “The Search”’ 
and “Marie Louise,” film is photographed 
in actual setting, uses unfamiliar perform- 
ers. Editing is erratic, however, and story 
line often becomes unclear. Conveys sense 
of reality but is not particularly moving. 


M,Y 
{Fourteen Hours (Fox) Richard Base- 
hart, Paul Douglas, Agnes Moorehead. 


Drama based on “New Yorker” account of 
the upheaval on New York streets, over 
the radio and in hotel when psychotic 
youth poised for a day on window ledge 
trying to make up his mind whether to 
commit suicide. . Almost unbearably 
suspenseful film is magnificently directed 
and performed in semidocumentary man- 
ner. It conveys a striking sense of reality 
by its actual New York setting, its focusing 
on significant segments of the crowd, its 
preoccupation with incidental events and 
conversations which reveal perceptive in- 
sights into humanity. M,Y 


Francis Goes to the Races (Univ.) Piper 
Laurie, Cecil Kellaway, Donald O’Connor. 
Comedy continuing the amazing accom- 
plishments of the talking mule made fam- 
ous in a previous film kidding army life. 
Here, in a racetrack setting, he manages 
to confound gamblers bent on crooked 
aims, help his nonplussed master make 
good in spite of stupidity, take time out 
for a bit of psychoanalysis. . . . One pro- 
longed comic idea spun out to great length, 
but good fun at that. M,Y,C 


The Guy Who Came Back (Fox) Joan 
Bennett, Linda Darnell, Paul Douglas, Billy 
Gray. Drama about a once-great football 
star who refuses to grow up, insists in early 
middle age on trying to repeat exploits 
on professional gridiron, impress his son 
and his “public.” . .. At first, film shows 
signs of making a mature approach to a 
vital theme, then fades into routine course 
which wastes talents, disregards early 
premises. Excessive use of liquor. M,Y 


*Kon-Tiki (RKO) Documentary pictur- 
ing the amazing voyage of seven Scandina- 
vians from Peru to Polynesia on small raft 
(constructed according to ancient specifi- 
cations) to test anthropological theory... . 
Entire film was shot with 16 mm. camera 
by amateurs. Of necessity, it omits some 
of the most thrilling episodes related in 
book of same name, but enough is included 
to give audience definite sense of partici- 
pation in the adventure, of the feelings 
aroused by the isolation and danger. Un- 
polished, but real. M,Y,C 


The Long Dark Hall (British; dist. in 
U. S. by Eagle Lion) Rex Harrison, Ray- 
mond Huntley, Lilli Palmer. Drama. In- 
nocent of the murder of which he is 
charged but guilty of the indiscretions 
which incriminate him because of his atten- 
tions to chorus girl, family man is caught 


in toils of circumstantial evidence. Film 
takes us through the trial largely from 
viewpoint of man’s loyal wife and another 
person who in the end provides the key 
to unlock the mystery. ... A neatly plot- 
ted suspenseful entry in the British tradi- 
tion of skilled courtroom drama. Holds in- 
terest throughout M 


The Man With My Face (UA) Lynn 
Lynn Ainley, John Harvey. Barry Nelson. 
Melodrama. Unsuspecting husband is vic- 
timized by wife, brother-in-law and thief 
who proves to be his exact double, moves 
into his place, plants crime on him... . 
Puerto. Rican setting is only virtue in this 
cruel story. Performances unconvincing, 
the whole undistinguished. M 


The Mask of the Avenger (Col.) John 
Derek, Jody Lawrence, Anthony Quinn. 
Melodrama set in northern Italy mountain 
state during mid-19th century wars with 
Austria. Soldier son of count accused of 
treason returns to castle to lead plot against 
despotic military governor, prove that he 
is really the villain. .. . Hard riding, sword 
play in the “Monte Cristo” tradition. Per- 
formances are ineffectual, with speedy ac- 
tion the main thing, the final conclusion 
certain from the start. M,Y 


*Nature’s Half Acre (Disney; RKO) 
Documentary (not a cartoon). Another 
nature film in the highly commendable 
series of “True Life Adventures” which 
began with “Beaver Valley.” Unbelievably 
perceptive camera studies of insect, bird 
and flower life through the cycles of the - 
year, with symphonic scoring synchronized 
with physicial movements. . . . Beautifully 
photographed in color to enrich appreci- 
ation for the myriad life to be found in 
every backyard and wooded spot. An ex- 
perience not to be missed. M.Y,C 


Strictly Dishonorable (MGM) Janet 
Blair, Ezio Pinza. Comedy. In attempt to 
overcome bad publicity, middle aged opera 
star marries naive, hero-worshipping south- 
ern girl, finally succumbs to her campaign 
to win him as husband in more than 
name. .. . Occasionally funny, with a few 
worth while musical inserts, but more often 
too coy, repetitious, too concerned with 
situations bordering on poor taste to en- 
gender much interest. M,Y 


+Theresa (MGM) Pier Angeli, Richard 
Bishop, Patricia Collinge, John Ericson. 
Drama created by team which made “The 
Search” uses many of that film’s techniques 
—actual backgrounds, everyday people as 
extras, unfamiliar actors as stars. First part, 
made in Italy, tells of immature G.I.’s fears 
in combat, his finding temporary strength 
in love for village girl he later marries and 
brings home to New York tenement. Sec- 
ond part deals with his frustration as he 
is unable to hold a job, find happiness 
in face of overpossessive mother’s efforts 
to hold him fast to her apron strings, of 
his ingrained habit of running away from 
problems. . . . A fresh slant on domestic 
situations, revealing un-Hollywood preoc- 
cupation with realty rather than conven- 
tional glamor and romantic concepts. Film 
is characterized by honest simplicity, re- 
vealing characterizations biting as well as 
sympathetic. M,Y 
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Shiki Uses for Whssion Study 


Tuere 1s an unusually rich group of 
audio-visual materials for use with the 
current interdenominational foreign mis- 
sions study theme on Latin America 
(South America, Central America, Mexi- 
co, and the West Indies). New materials 
especially helpful to teachers and leaders 
are listed below. These are in blatk and 
white unless color is indicated. 


Maps 

Published by Friendship Press: Political 
Map of Latin America (24Y4x31”, price 
50c). Outline Map of Latin America 
(large size, 24x30”, 25c each; small size, 
84x11”, 25c per dozen), Picture Map of 
South America (38x50”, price 75c), Pic- 
ture Map of Mexico (50x38”, price 75c). 


Filmstrips 


Two filmstrips produced for the Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education are: 
Paulo of Brazil (38 frames, color, script, 
sale, $5.), for use with children; and 
Latin America Is Big (50 frames, micro- 
groove record, script, sale, $10), a gen- 
eral survey lecture on Latin American mis- 
sions with illustrations from many fields. 


My Name Is Pablo, based on the Amer- 
ican Baptist motion picture, Out. of the 


This list has been prepared by the Department 
of Audio-Visual and Radio Education of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education in consultaton with 
Dr. Gilbert Q. LeSourd, Associate Director, Joint 
Commission on Missionary Education, National 
Council of Churches, 


using @ 
films... 


1. Evangelize through a@ church film 
showing. Invite in unchurched 
folks. They’ll enjoy an evening 
of films and fellowship and will 
be inspired to say “yes” when 
you ask them to come to Sunday 
service, Sunday school, and your 
class for new members. it’s 
being done. 1 works. 

2. You are always sure of a first- 

rate, Christ-centered film when 

you use Cathedral Films. There’s 

the Life of St. Paul Series . 

Episodes from the Life of Christ 

. »» Modern stories on steward- 

ship, evangelism, missions, and 

Christian education. See your 

Cathedral Films library manager 

today. He'll help you work on 

a fine schedule. 


Cathedral—Films 


140 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY 


MULE wReane, CALIFORNIA 
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Dust (54 frames, script, sale, $2.50), is 
usable with juniors through adults. This 
is a story of a Mexican boy who chooses 
to become a medical missionary for work 
among his own people. 


New sound filmstrips (70 frames, color, 
two 78 rpm records, 15 minutes, guide) 
produced by the Presbyterian USA Board 
of Foreign Missions include: Women of 
Venezuela, a story of women’s work in 
South America; and Christian Youth of 
Barranquilla. Rental is $2.00 each and 
sale price is $15 each. 


They Shall Be Filled (78 frames, two 
double-faced records, 78 rpm), is a new 
release of the United Christian Mission- 
ary Society. It tells of the establishment 
and development of ranch work at Los 
Haro, Zacatecas, Mexico conducted by 
missionaries of the UCMS (Disciples of 
Christ). Includes the struggle of the Mex- 
ican people for a better way of life and 
conditions which make mission work dif- 
ficult. (Ready about September 1951; 
rental, $3, and sale price, $15.) ~- 

Winning the Americas for Christ (86 
frames, color, two 78 rpm records, sale 
about $12), a Methodist production to be 
available in 1951, focuses on Methodist 
mission work in Latin America and shows 
the contribution of Protestantism in rais- 
ing the spirit and level of the people as 
well as their standard of living. 

The Waking Giant—Mexico, is an- 
other new filmstrip showing Congregation- 
al American Board activities in Mexico. 
(Rental, $2.50; to be ready about Octo- 
ber 1951 from Missions Council.) 


Among the filmstrips usable as back- 
ground for Latin America missions are 
the following: Latin America: Continent 
of Contrasts, available from Visual Edu- 
cation. Service, New Haven. The black 
and white filmstrips with captions from 
Encyclopaedia Britannica’s “Children of 
Many Lands Series,’ entitled Spanish 
Children (85 frames, sale $3) and Mex- 
ican Children (about 69 frames, sale $3). 
The filmstrip on Mexico from Young 
America’s “Families of the World Series” 
(about 35 frames, teacher’s guide, sale, 
$3.50), a photographic story of a Mexi- 
can farm family. The Young America 
“Children of Latin America” set deals 
with children of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America. 


16mm, sound motion pictures 


Among the strictly missionary films the 
best is Wings to the Word, (31 min., 
rental $8), produced in 1951 by the Prot- 
estant Film Cornmission in cooperation 
with the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
Joint Commission on Missionary Educa- 
tion. This story is based on actual ex- 
periences of a Presbyterian missionary in 
Brazil. Note that a guide is available. 

A Young Church Growing (22 min., 
rental $8 in color, $5 in black and white), 
produced in 1951 by the United Lutheran 
Board of Foreign Missions shows work 
among DP’s in Argentina, as well as evan- 


Dust, (40 min., rental $10) deals with 
gelistic and educational work there. Al- 
though directly related to Lutheran mis- 
sions, this material should also have inter- 
denominational interest. 


The American Baptist film, Out of the 


the work of the church and social prob- 
lems in Mexico and Cuba. 


A new color film, Spotlight on Mexico, 
produced by the United Christian Mis- 
sionary Society in cooperation with the 
missions boards of the Methodist, Ameri- 
can Baptist, and Congregational Christian 
Churches, portrays the opportunity for 
success of Protestant missions and the suc- 
cessful services now being rendered by the 
evangelical movement. Illustrations of mis- 
sionary work of these boards highlight in- 
terdenominational activities (25 min.; 
rental about $8). 


There is almost no end to the general 
background materials available from state 
universities and other film libraries. One 
of the best of these is Americans All (20 
min., rental $2.50 from Association Films) 
produced by Julien Bryan. Others have 
been produced by United World Films, 
Coronet Films and the March of Time. 


Many fine films were taken by the U. 
S. Government as part of the program to 
increase inter-American friendship. “Mo- 
tion Pictures on the Other American Re- 
publics,” is. a listing available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 24, 
D. C. Most of the films listed are obtain- 
able from state university film libraries or 


* local libraries. 


The home missions theme is Churches 
for Our Country’s Needs. Again Pioneers 
(72 min., rental, $12) ‘is the fea- 


ture film produced in 1950 by the Prot-_ 


estant Film+Commission. An older film, — 


We Would Be Building (color, 20 min., 


rental, $5) produced by the 


Missions ~ 


Council, Congregational Christian Church- : 
es is still fine for use in this connection. — 
Scheduled for release in the fall of 1951 is . 
a new film featuring a larger parish proj- 


ect in a rural community. 


Be sure to contact your own denomina- — 
tional missions board for specifically de- — 


nominational materials and other titles, 


especially slides. 


Sources for these materials 


1. Your council or denominational au- 
dio-visual headquarters. 

2. The Religious Film Association li- 
braries. 

3. Your nearest university or college 
audio-visual center. 

4. Your local public library. 


1951 Directory of Vocational 
Counseling Services 


Box 64, Washington University, St. 


Louis 5, Mo., Ethical Practices Commit-— 


tee, 1951. $1.00. 
A comprehensive list of agencies ap- 


proved by the National Vocational Guid- * 


ance Association, arranged in geographical 
order. Useful for those who see need for 
vocational guidance but do not know to 
whom to turn for professional assistance. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


With movies tt really sinks ta / 


When people see something demonstrated 
and hear it explained, they learn far more 
quickly... the knowledge stays with them! 
That’s why movies make a point sink in. 


Manufacturers find movies tremendously 
effective in technical training. 


Business—Big and Small—uses movies for 


“Movies have brought life and color into our Sunday 
School programs. ...” says Rev. Stanley Armstrong 
Hunter, D.D., of St. John’s Presbyterian Church, 
Berkeley, California. 


every sort of selling and sales-training. 
Schools use movies to teach and create 
interest in virtually every subject. 


Religious organizations extend their mes- 
sages of faith with movies. 


At home movies bring selected entertain- 
ment and culture to the whole family. 


“Our Filmosound equipment has contributed greatly 
to our record of carrying more passengers than any 
other airline in the world,” says Mr. James Dear- 
born, Director of Advertising, American Airlines. 


rorntrt Bell ¢ Howell «= 


Hirst in sound 
projection... 


Bell Howell 


Since the very beginning, Bell & 
Howell has led the industry in 
equipment for showing 16mm 
sound films. Let Bell & Howell ex- 
perience guide you in selecting the 
best projector for your needs. 
You'll find the information and 
guidance offered below invaluable 
in mapping out a film program for 
your business or organization. 


FILMOSOUND 


16mm Single-Case Filmosound for 
either sound or silent film. Weighs 
only 35% pounds. Full, natural 
sound at all volume levels. Preci- 
sion-built to give most hours of pro- 
jection time. With 6-inch built-in 
speaker, now only $449.95. (Larger, 
separate speakers available.) 
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TEAR OFF AND MAIL TODAY 


Bell & Howell 
7169 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send complete information on the 
subjects checked: (x) 


al 


Movies in Business and Industry 


Movies in Education 


L] Movies in Religion 


Movies in the Home 


(] Special Movie Information for 
Students 


Name_____- SB es Soe Se ee ee 


City. Zone ___.State.____ 


Note: If you will write us specifically regard- 
ing your problem we will include additional 
material pertinent to its solution. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the 
products, any defects in workmanship 
or materials will be remedied free (ex- 
cept transportation). 


For the teacher of God’s Word... 


One of the greatest needs of the Christian 
teaching ministry has long been a. compre- 
hensive Bible commentary that would focus 
the vast findings of modern scholarship on 
the meaning of every passage so as to bring 
out the teaching and preaching values for 
Christian living today. 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is that commen- 
tary. It not only gathers together all that 
reverent scientific studies have discovered 
about the Bible, but also provides the 
teacher and preacher with practical stimulus 
and help in interpreting its truth to those 
who depend upon him for guidance. It is 
the most complete and efficient working tool 
ever devised to help you understand God's 
Word more clearly and teach and preach it 
more effectively. 


Designed for Practical Use 
THE INTERPRETER’S BrBLE is arranged for 
your working method. It lays before you the 
chief material you need on a single page— 


e@ Bible Text in both the King James and 
the new Revised Standard versions—at 
the top of the page in parallel columns 


e Exegesis—full notes to make clear the 
meaning of the text 


e Exposition—an interpretation that 
throws the light of the text upon spe- 
cific human needs—things you can teach 
or preach about 


These three elements—TLext, Exegesis, and 
Exposition—continuing from page’ to page in 
the same distinctive positions—make up the 
“working page,” the heart of THE INTERPRET- 
ER’s BipLE and the secret of its unique effi- 
ciency. 


Background for Fullest Understanding 

In addition, THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE brings 
you an abundance of other materials for 
background or special information: a com- 
prehensive, revealing Introduction to each 
biblical book; 540 pages of General Articles 
covgying: vital subjects on the whole Bible 
and on each Testament; many outline and 
topographical maps; and in Volume XII 
exhaustive, usable indexes that will find for 
you quickly whatever you want in the whole 
commentary. 


This detailed prospectus 
tells the complete story of 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE—explaining its 
plan, scope, content, and practical usefulness; 
sample pages; editors and contributors; and 
publication schedule. Your bookseller will send 
you a copy free. Mail him this coupon today! 


PU BLTS HED 


THE 
INTERPRETERS 
BIBLE 


Announcing | 


THE ‘a | 
INTERPRETERS 
BIBLE 


cA (omplete NEW (ommentary 


in 12 Uolumes 


A Complete Bible Library 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE is a complete Bible library—100 ordinary length books 
packed into twelve handsome, convenient volumes. In these twelve volumes 146 
of the best biblical scholars and preachers of our time—enlisted from all parts 


of the English-speaking world and representing a cross-section of Protestantism 
—share with you their Bible knowledge and preaching power. 


VOLUME VII NOW READY 
917 Pages e Size 6%x10 Inches @ $8.75 


The first volume of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE to be published is 
Volume VII, containing the General Articles on the New Testa- 
ment and the complete commentary on the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark. The other volumes will appear at half-year intervals until 
all twelve volumes are published. 


Se eee ee ess 2 
Mail 
To Your 

Bookseller 


Please send me the Prospectus telling the complete 
story of THe INTERPRETER’S Brs_e, published by Abingdon- 
Cokesbury 
| NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


ZONE 


BY 


